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r AHE result of the Upper Silesian plebiscite, 
taken as a whole, is a success for Germany. 
On a very heavy poll the Germans claim 
58 per cent. of the population, as against Poland's 
42 per cent. The Poles, however, were victorious at 
three most important points, Tarnowitz in the East, 
and Rybnik and Pless in the South; whilst in several 
other places the figures were extremely close. The 
most critical struggle was in what is called the “industrial 
triangle ’—a district bounded by the towns of Beuthen, 
Gleiwitz and Kattowitz. Here it is reported the 
ironworkers mainly voted for Germany and the miners 
and rural workers for Poland, and the total result shows 
a comparatively small German majority. We should 
like to think that the fate of this bone of contention 
was now settled, but clearly it is not. The Inter- 
Allied Plebiscite Commission will have to recommend, 
and the Supreme Council to determine, the new boun- 
daries, and a glance at the map will show the difficulties, 
if Poland is to have the districts where Polish majorities 
have been registered. The Supreme Council is not 
hound, it is true, to follow the plebiscite precisely ; 
it may take geographical and economic conditions into 
consideration. From a. strictly economic point of 
view we believe it would be best that the whole province 
should belong to Germany; but having regard to all 
the circumstances, this would be neither fair nor prac- 
tieal politics. We cannot expect the frontier-makers, 
whatever they do, to content either Germany or 
Poland. We can only hope that the discontent will 
not take a violent form, and that the Poles in particular 
will not be encouraged by any of their foreign patrons 
to nourish futile schemes of revanche. 
* * * 
On the Third Reading of the German Reparations 
(Recovery from the British Consumer) Bill, the Labour 








Party did something to repair the blunder which it 
had committed on the Second Reading. In a reasoned 
amendment Mr. Clynes moved the rejection of the Bill 
and divided the House on his motion. Only twelve 
members of his party, however, followed him into the 
division lobby against the Government, the remainder, 
together with practically the whole of the Liberal Party, 
abstaining. The whole episode is not creditable from 
any point of view but Mr. Clynes’ action, belated as it 
was, shows that the Labour Party leaders are not wholly 
insensitive either to the repercussions of outside opinion 
or to their duties as spokesmen of the largest party in 
Opposition. There is no doubt that their absention 
on the Second Reading was very damaging to their 
credit, both with the public and amongst their own 
supporters, for it was impossible to attribute it to 
anything save political cowardice. That is, perhaps, 
rather a hard word to use, but there is really no other ; 
and this is not the first occasion upon which it has 
been deserved. Until about six months ago the Labour 
Party shirked the responsibility of taking up any definite 
attitude on the Irish issue. Its opinions were definite 
enough, but it seemed to fear the effect in the constitu- 
ences of expressing them. Its fears, however, proved 
groundless, for the Irish campaign which it has been 
conducting throughout the country during the past 
few months has been one of the most successful cam- 
paigns it ever undertook. The fundamental cause of 
these hesitations is, perhaps, a lack of self-confidence, 
which in so young a party is pardonable. It has still 
apparently to learn that while parties which are in 
power may have sometimes to refrain from applying 
their own doctrines too uncompromisingly, parties 
which are in Opposition have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by saying what they think, and acting 
always in accordance with their professed principles. 
This, of course, is putting the matter on the lowest 
ground of political expediency ; but that, unfortunately, 
is what appears to be necessary. 
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The assumption that sooner or later the German 
Government is likely to fall in with the scheme of the 
Reparations Bill and agree to honour British Treasury 
receipts, is a very curious one. We suppose it is founded 
upon Dr. Simons’ remark, when he was about to 
leave London, to the effect that Germany might not 
reject the proposal if it were put forward, not as a 

unitive ‘‘ sanction,” but as a means of payment. 

r. Simons’ distinction, however, is obviously vital. 
There is no reason why Germany should not agree to 
this method of payment—which after all is a mere 
matter of financial machinery—if it were part of some 
general compromise on the Reparations question. But 
equally there appears to be no reason why she should 
fall in with it as long as it is a mere sanction. There is 
no motive for compliance. It will injure her trade, 
but not more than it will injure our trade—perhaps 
less. Failing compliance the 50 per cent. deduction 
from the invoice price of German goods is precisely 
equivalent to a 100 per cent. ad valorem import duty. 
Soviously it would not pay any country to subsidise 
its exporters to the extent of compensating them for 
such a duty, so long as other markets of any sort are 
available ; and obviously in this case there will be plenty 
available. From an economic point the whole scheme 
is sheer nonsense. We may ultimately succeed in 

rsuading the German Government to agree to it; 
ut certainly we can never force it todo so. From the 
point of view of the German financier or manufacturer 
compliance would, in most cases, be a bad bargain ; 
and in the other cases the British consumer would pay. 
The Observer has described the Bill as “ the polities of 
Laputa ” ; we should describe it rather as “ the politics 
of the March Hare.” 

* * * 

There was an interesting debate on Monday in the 
House of Lords on the question of the much postponed 
Bill which is to “ reform” the House of Lords. Lord 
Selborne, who initiated the discussion, laid emphasis 
on the great dangers to which the country has remained 
exposed ever since the passage of the Parliament Act 
in 1911. The important question he urged was not 
the composition of the Second Chamber but its powers. 
As things stand he declared, “ it is no exaggeration to 
say that all that has been done in Russia to destroy 
the constitution, liberty, and property of the people 
could be done in England under the Parliament Act, 
some in one session and all of it within the space of 
little more than two years.” His speech appears to 
have been sympathetically received by their Lordships ; 
but what must amaze the outsider is that such unbe- 
lievable nonsense should be listened to seriously at all, 
in what Lord Burnham, in the same debate, described 
as “really the greatest and most glorious legislative 
assembly in the world.”” Why Lord Selborne did not 
refer to the possibility of the establishment, under 
the Parliament Act, of ‘“ compulsory free love,” the 
extermination by flaying of the educated classes, and 
all the rest of the Bolshevik horrors, we do not under- 
stand. For after all anyone who is wicked enough to wish 
to nationalise railways is quite likely to want to nation- 
alise women. But no doubt, Lord Selborne wished to 
state his case as moderately as possible. The really 

ueer thing is not the moderation of his diction, but 
the fact that he and those who think with him should 
imagine that a “reformed House of Lords” would 
offer a bulwark against the revolutionary plans of a 
House of Commons which was prepared to do “all 
that has been done in Russia.” Does he really suppose 
that if and when the lower House has a majority of 
that kind, he and his reformed friends will ever be 
allowed to set foot inside their “ historic chamber ” ? 
Lord Haldane and Lord Crewe made excellent speeches, 
but it is a pity that the traditions of the House of Lords 
should have prevented them from expressing what 
they doubtless thought of Lord Selborne’s plea. 





In a letter to the Times last Tuesday Lord Islington 
drew attention again to the arrogant and unconsti- 
tutional attitude of the Government on the question 
of our mandates. The handful of ~— at West- 
minster and the large majority in the country, who 
believe in democracy held that the draft mandates 
ought to be fully and freely discussed by Parliament, 
before they are submitted to the Council of the League 
for ratification. Our oligarchs hold a different view, 
and they have expressed it in the most offensive way 
by the mouth of Lord Curzon. Parliament will be 
graciously allowed the opportunity of looking at the 
mandates after they have been decided by the Council ; 
but that it should have anything to say about their 
terms, or the commitments involved, would be “ in- 
tensely derogatory to the Council.” Moreover, it 
might produce undesirable results, for as Lord Curzon 
weightily observed, “. . . Viewing it as practical men 
who know Parliamentary procedure, would it really 
have been a possible thing to have a sort of Committee 
discussion on these mandates in advance, with amend- 
ments moved on this and that point, and something 
emerging at the end which might not be the view of the 
Government at all, but which might be the result of Par- 
liamentary divisions, of the play of political parties, 
and of this or that independent consideration ?” 
And then, to add insult to injury, our “practical man” 
observed that the Mesopotamian mandate “has not 
been merely shown to, seen by and advised upon by 
many persons in this country, but shown to the baal 
and Italians.”” Excellent, indeed! But would it not 
have been “ practical’ to show them also to the Portu- 
guese and the Poles and the Patagonians? We agree 
with Lord Islington that “ we are face to face with a 
constitutional principle of the first importance.” 


* * * 


-Among the latest treaties to be registered by the 
League of Nations are provisional Agreements between 
France and ourselves, and between Switzerland and 
Germany, for the regulation of private and commercial 
aircraft. Our agreement is fairly detailed. Each Goy- 
ernment reserves the right to prohibit certain users 
for military reasons or in the interests of public safety. 
All aircraft must start and land at specified aerodromes, 
where there will be a Customs examination. These 
aerodromes are in France, Le Bourget, and St. Inglevert, 
and in England, Croydon, Cricklewood and Lympne. 
The French frontier may only be crossed between 
Calais and Boulogne and the English frontier between 
Folkestone and Dungeness, or by seaplanes; between 
Orfordness and the Naze. There are numerous regu- 
lations for passengers, merchandise, pilots and the air- 
craft itself. And finally, the whole agreement is only 
temporary, pending the coming into force of the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Convention drawn up by the 
Peace Conference. This development of a new inter- 
national law for a new science is clearly a matter of 
importance as well as of public interest, though the 
most interesting development to the majority of us, 
we suspect, will be the reduction of the fares. 

* * * 


As we write, the miners in the various coalfields 
are considering their attitude towards the proposals 
put forward by the coalowners, which are now for 
the first time before them in detail. The reductions 
in wages which are suggested are sufficiently startling. 
In Cumberland the miners are being asked to accept 
a reduction of 42s. a week, in South Wales of 37s. 6d. 
per week, and in Lancashire and Scotland of more than 
£1 a week. On the other hand, the North-East 
Coast comes off com tively lightly, and the Midland 
Counties and Yorkshire are asked to accept only in- 
finitesimal reductions. There are already signs that 
the effect of these proposals will be to divide the Miners’ 
Federation very sharply on the question of whether it is 
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desirable to accept a temporary settlement on these 
lines. South Wades has declared against acceptance, 
and Scotland and certain other areas are likely to do 
the same. On the other hand, the Miners’ Councils 
in Durham and Yorkshire have already advised their 
members to vote for acceptance on the understanding 
that any arrangement arrived at on this basis shall 
be merely provisional. Meanwhile, the owners in a 
number of the coalfields are issuing intimations to the 
miners that work will only be continued after March 
3ist on the revised wage conditions which they have 
proposed. This step has the appearance of being 
intended to rule out the possibility of further bargaining 
on the actual figures. By the time these lines appear, 
the miners at their adjourned Conference will have 
decided the issue one way or the other. It seems 
almost impossible in present circumstances that they 
should fight ; but if wages are reduced in accordance 
with the owners’ proposals, the cut will be quite the 
most sensational in the whole history of industrial 
relations. It goes without saying, however, that any 
such “settlement” will be purely temporary; and 
that as soon as the miners are in a stronger strategic 

sition than they are just now, there will be another 
ig “ wages crisis.” 

* * . 


In the House of Commons this week, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, on behalf of the-Labour Party introduced 
the Ministry of Transport (Transfer of Railways) 
Bill, which is in fact a complete and fully drafted 
measure of railway nationalisation. It is based upon 
the Bill prepared some years ago by the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, and subsequently issued in a revised 
form under the joint auspices of that body and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men. It has now been endorsed by the Labour Party, 
and presumably the fact that it is brought forward 
by Mr. Thomas means that it has also the backing of 
the National Union of Railwaymen. It will not be 
possible at present to secure any opportunity for .a 
full discussion of it in the House of Commons; and 
its introduction is mainly no doubt a strategic move 
on the part of the railway Trade Unions and of the 
Labour Party. It is believed that the Ministry of 
Transport’s proposals for railway reorganisation have 
been considerably mutilated by the Cabinet, and that 
the Government's present intention is practically to 
hand back the railways to unrestricted “ private enter- 
rise.” The introduction of a nationalisation measure 
y the railway Trade Unions presumably means that 
they intend to put up a full-dress demonstration in 
favour of public ownership when the Government 
tables its own proposals. It is to be noted that the 
measure iedinet | by Mr. Thomas is based on the 
granting of a considerable measure of control over 
administration to the railway workers, and that the 
Scheme which it embodies is intended to avoid bureau- 
cracy and political interference with the running of a 
nationalised railway system. 

# * * 


The Standing Committee of the Triple Alliance has 
refused to adopt the proposal of the National Feder- 
ation of Building Trades Operatives that it should 
convene a Conference of the leaders of the principal 
Unions for the purpose of considering a concerted 
policy of resistance to wage reductions. In view of 
the position in which the miners themselves are placed, 
this decision is not altogether surprising; for clear] 
it is neither possible for the other trades to be of muc 
assistance to the miners in the present emergency, nor 
for the miners to be of much assistance to other sections 
of the working-class. The demand, however, for the 
of a general Conference has by no means died 
down, and it is possible that, as result of the group 


Conferences which are now being summoned by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, proposals will be put forward by a number of 
the groups for the summoning of a wider Conference. 
It is known that the building workers do not intend 
to allow matters to rest. They are themselves, indeed, 
faced with a serious crisis ; for it is understood that 
the building employers have now endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s dilution scheme, and this obviously means the 
danger of a general dispute in the building industry, 
in the course of which the wage question is practically 
certain to be raised. 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—In his latest inter- 
view Mr. De Valera is quite as pessimistic as when he 
informed his followers that “‘ the outlook is dark, and 
the world unheeding.”’ He sees no gleam of light in the 
situation, except in the readiness of the young men of 
Ireland to die for the Republican cause and in the 
conviction that death for this cause will be a victory 
for “the moral forces of the world.” This is a noble 
ideal, perhaps the noblest that can inspire a people. 
But the question will intrude, has a political leader the 
right to accept so great a sacrifice unless he is certain 
there is no alternative? Undoubtedly, the British 
Government are acting as if they were determined to 
leave no alternative. They could have peace to- 
morrow on the terms which Mr. Lloyd George last 
December led Archbishop Clune to believe he was 
willing to endorse. Downing Street has chosen to 
reject the hope of peace and give the militarists their 
head. Is it sound policy on the part of Mr. De Valera 
to meet force with force? He pleads indeed that the 
act is merely one of self-defence. But he holds out no 
hope that it will be successful even for defensive pur- 
poses. Though all Republicans may be eager to dedicate 
themselves to death, some must survive, and the ques- 
tion arises at what stage is the slaughter to cease. 
Mr. De Valera is an idealist, but he is also a political 
leader. And whereas a thoroughgoing idealist may deem 
it better that a nation should be extinguished than that 
a cause should perish, the political leader of a nation 
is bound to ensure that future generations shall not be 
denied the opportunity of attempting to solve for 
themselves the problem which proved too hard for 
their fathers. 

* * * 

Mr. De Valera rather mars the effect of his pronounce- 
ment by his references to Ulster. He is right in his view 
that the Partition Act was designed “to perpetuate 
division and sectional rancour amongst Irishmen.” 
But he fails to see that the scheme of an_ economic 
boycott upon which he relies to defeat the measure must 
inevitably intensify the rancour he deplores. The 
boycott was justified as a protest against the ruthless 
expulsion of Catholics from their employment on 
sectarian and political grounds. To threaten, as Mr. 
De Valera does, the absolute and complete exclusion 
of Belfast goods from the Southern provinces until the 
Partition Act is abandoned, is to endorse the principle 
of the economic blockade which Ireland has always 
denounced. Even if the plan would work, the policy 
is wholly indefensible and establishes a precedent for 
a counter-blockade by England which would react 
fatally on Irish industry. Mr. De Valera’s remarks 
suggest that he has not studied the po very care- 
fully. He appears to imagine that Ulster’s great market 
is in the agricultural areas of Southern Ireland, whereas 
except for her distributing trade in which a relatively 
small number of people are engaged, she has few com- 
mercial links wit the South. No doubt in time she 
would feel severely the effects of a blockade, which 
dammed the stream of Southern money that now goes 
to finance Northern enterprises. But is that depri- 
vation likely to make her willing to surrender? Unless 
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the whole moral of Irish history is false, it would serve 
merely to stiffen her determination to fight to a finish. 
* * * 


Po.iTIcaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—To the minds of some 
A observers, perhaps more experienced than benevolent, 
the most significant feature of the Coalition rearrange- 
ments is their disclosure of the reluctance of the Unionists to 
accept the Prime Minister's proffered embrace. Circumstances 
have dealt harshly with Mr. Lloyd George in this matter. From 
an incidental remark dropped by Mr. Bonar Law, at the recent 
Rectorial celebrations in Glasgow, I think there can be little 
doubt that the Unionist ex-leader had been pressed by his ever- 
watchful ally to seek repose from his labours in a peerage, thus 
leaving to the Prime Minister an unobstructed and natural 
path to the leadership of the Unionist Party through his succes- 
sion to the leadership of the Commons. For some reason Mr. 
Law resisted the suggestion, with the consequence that Mr. 
Lloyd George remains where he was, while the Coalition is now 
—where it is. 
* * tk - 

One effect of the changes must be to strengthen the hands, 
or at any rate the voices, of the no-dissolution section of the 
Cabinet. Events may upset the calculations of the temporisers, 
but it is obvious that after a general reshuffling of posts, including 
the elevation to the highest political position, save one, of an 
acknowledged second-rater—though, to be sure, an extremely 
ambitious and self-opinionated second-rater—there must be a 
prevailing disinclination among those freshly mounted eques- 
trians to quit their saddles too soon. Historical parallels are 
sometimes deceptive, but survivors of the last purely Unionist 
Cabinet must have been struck by the resemblance of some of 
the past week’s incidents to those that marked the break-up of 
the Balfour-Chamberlain combination in 1903—notably in the 
somewhat fortuitous promotion both on that and on this occasion 
of Chamberlain fils. As everyone knows, it was only the presence 
of the son in the Cabinet of that day that restrained the father 
from forcing a swift and dramatic appeal to the country. What 
if, eighteen years later, the son should again be fated to postpone 
the day of settlement till it ripens into a day of doom ? 

* * * 

I find on the Opposition side a disposition to credit Mr. 
Chamberlain with views about Ireland which, in comparison 
with those held by his predecessor, might be described as en- 
lightened. One must hope for the best, but hitherto Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s best in relation to Ireland has been a negative quantity. 
I believe that, like Mr. Long, he shrank from the supreme blunder 
of Mr. Law’s disastrous leadership—the commitment of a great 
British political party to a policy of armed rebellion in Ulster— 
but his disapproval unhappily failed to find expression. Yet, as 
he remains suspect on this as on some other points by the ex- 
tremists of his party, he may now, I am afraid, be tempted to 
out-Greenwood Sir Hamar—if only to propitiate the watchdogs 
of Carsonism. 

+ . * 

Writing last week on a suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George 
might find it convenient to imitate Mr. Law and retire for a 
season, I ventured to hint that before doing anything so hazardous 
he would have to “ forget Winston.” But people, it seems, are 
so convinced that the Premier never forgets anything or anybody 
that Mr. Churchill’s strangely opportune departure from this 
country on the eve of the Ministerial changes is actually being 
cited in current gossip as proof that those stirring events (includ- 
ing, of course, Mr. Law’s retirement) must have been cleverly 
timed to take effect in the Colonial Secretary's absence. Such 
are the fruits of a reputation for wizardry! I imagine that here, 
again, the historical parallel is at work, suggesting comparisons 
with the hurried construction of Mr. Balfour's first and last 
Ministry at a moment when the Colonial Secretary of that day 
(the late Mr. Chamberlain) happened to be physically disabled 
from interference. As I have said, I am no devotee of the 
historical parallel. Consequently, I recall without undue elation 
(or depression) the part afterwards played in the Nemesis of 
that Government by the then Colonial Secretary. 

* * * 

To what was said in Tuk New SraresMAn last week on the 
subject of the Labour Party’s fluctuating attitude on the German 
Reparation Bill I should like to add, by way of a footnote, that 
the Independent Liberals, though even more timorous on the 
main issue, were less inactive on the minor stages of the Bill— 
thanks to a degision, I am told, overruling what had been the 
official intention. Given similar provocation, such decisions 
may be expected to become more common in future. 


UNIONISM AND MR. LLOYD 


GEORGE 


r SHE disappearance of Mr. Bonar Law, whether 
permanent or not, creates a much more 
critical situation in the political world than 

most people seem inclined to admit.. The supporters 

of the Government are naturally anxious to put the 
best possible face on the matter ; whilst the Opposition 
are a little shy of counting their chickens before they 
are hatched. In acknowledging his election to the 

Unionist leadership, at the Carlton Club, on Monday, 

Mr. Chamberlain refused to discuss the future of parties. 

They needed, he said, to take a broader outlook than 

that of one party. “The traditions of both great parties 

are required at this time of great crisis.’” Doubtless 
after this sentence he paused for cheers, but as there is 
no record in the report before us that they were 
forthcoming we may conclude at any rate that they 
were not very vociferous. And, indeed, how should 
they be? At the present juncture the payment of 
such lip-service to the principle of Coalition is more 
significant than the absence of any reference to the 
subject would have been. For, as everyone knows, 
the great majority of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers are 
no longer enthusiastic Coalitionists. We shall probably 
be doing them small injustice if we suggest that they are 
searcely more in love with the Coalition, as such, than 
are the Free Liberals themselves. That is precisely 
the crux of the situation. Mr. Bonar Law was almost 
the only whole-hearted Coalitionist in the Unionist 

Party ; and he is gone. 

The Spectator last week contained an article— 
evidently written before the news of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
resignation was known—of a somewhat alarmist 
character concerning the present situation of the 
Unionist Party. ‘“‘ The Unionist Party,” it declared, 

“is in a very dangerous condition. Its life-blood is being 

sucked by a Prime Minister who is not a Unionist and by a 

Government in which most of the essential and active elements 

are either not Unionists or are so much under the spell of the 

Prime Minister that they must now be counted as Lloyd 

Georgeites rather than as Unionists. ... [Its state] can only 

be described as one of political serfdom.”’ 

The article went on to plead for the revival of a geniune 

and unfettered Unionist Party “ based on definite 

principles—a party to which a man can give a lifelong 
and honourable adherence.” The Spectator cannot, 
of course, be described as a representative Unionist 
organ. No such organ, indeed, appears to exist at the 
present time in London, unless it be the Daily Telegraph, 

a journal which carries moderation to such lengths 

that it can offer at best no more than a blurred and 

bowdlerised reflection of Unionist opinion. But in 
this particular matter there is reason to suppose that 
the Spectator speaks for a very large section, probably 

a majority, of the Unionist Party, which has been 

glad enough to make use of Mr. Lloyd George’s popular 

talents but would now be gladder still—if it dared— 
to be rid of him. Much political discussion during 
recent months has been based on the tacit assumption 
that Mr. Lloyd George, if and when he chooses, can 
assume the formal leadership of the Unionist Party. 
But the events of the past week have shown that that 
assumption is at least premature. It may not be 
beyond the power of the Prime Minister to gain 
admission to the sacred precincts of the Carlton Club, 
but it is evident that if he ever hopes to be received 
there with the loyal confidence which is due to a party 
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leader he will have to give some proof far more 
convincing than any he has yet offered—or, in our 
opinion, is ever likely to offer—of his own loyalty 
to the principles and the interests of Conservatism. 
For the Unionist party is, in truth, a very ancient 
national institution which may from time to time 
make use of such men as Mr. Lloyd George but which 
will never permanently surrender either its will or its 
organisation to anyone whom it has not made its 
very own. 

The position therefore is evidently very difficult. 
With the assistance of the supple and sincerely devoted 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Lloyd George might well have 
secured the virtual leadership of the Unionist party, 
with control of the party organisation, for a number 
of years to come. But Mr. Chamberlain is neither 
supple nor devoted, and could not, in this respect, play 
the part of his predecessor even if he would. Moreover, 
he has entered upon the duties of leadership at a 
moment when the rank and file of his party are inclined 
to be tired of what the Spectator calls their “ political 
serfdom,” and to recall the fact that they possess an 
absolute majority in both Houses of Parliament quite 
independent of the support of their “ Liberal” allies. 
Mr. Bonar Law might have persuaded them not to 
insist too much upon their power to “ call the tune,” 
but Mr. Chamberlain has neither the influence, nor 
probably even the will, to succeed in such an effort. 
Well, indeed, may Mr. Lloyd George mourn the loss of 
the late Leader of the House; for never has a Prime 
Minister owed more to a colleague than he to Mr. Bonar 
Law. . He is like Samson shorn of his hair; his caleu- 
lations have gone awry; he must surrender either his 
office or his will. If he cannot command the majority 
which maintains him in power—and certainly he 
cannot—he must obey it. It is an obvious enough 
dilemma whieh to a lesser man might present little 
difficulty. But it is the virtue of Mr. Lloyd George 
that his surrenders are always verbal surrenders. To 
whatever shifts or compromises he may descend, he 
habitually succeeds in preserving his intellectual inde- 
pendence ; and he owns a certain intellectual bias which 
not only cuts him off from Uniorism, but prevents him 
—save temporarily and incidentally—from becoming 
the instrument of any policy that is not his own. In 
one sense he is the arch-trimmer; in another he is 
incapable of trimming. He’ is an authentic egotist 
who loves power only in so far as it means leadership. 
It is safe to predict that he will never lead a party 
which he cannot dominate. We could perhaps hardly 
pay him a higher compliment. But to-day he is in 
an exceedingly unenviable position, for his real 
influence with the Unionist party, which keeps him in 
power, is nil. It will not be surprising if he should 
decide on an early dissolution and temporary retire- 
ment, 

The position, however, of the Unionist party is not 
much less difficult. That is the fact which introduces 
an element of doubt into the whole situation. Mr. 
Lloyd George is helpless without the Unionist organisa- 
tion ; but the Unionist organisation is still more helpless 
without Mr. Lloyd George. There are signs, however, 
that Unionists do not altogether realise this. Their 
great success at the last General Election has blinded 
them—or most of them—to the fact that traditional 
Conservatism, as a political force in Great Britain, is 
dead. If there were an appeal to the country in which 
Mr. Lloyd George took part as an active opponent of 
Unionism—whether in co-operation with the present 


Opposition parties or not—we do not believe that there 
would be a hundred Unionists in the next Parliament. 
Conservatism as such has no prospects in any demo- 
cratic country in the world. Even as things stand, 
Great Britain is the only country in Europe in which 
a Conservative party has even any pretensions to power, 
and the moment the issue is defined, Conservatism, even 
in Great Britain, will be seen for the insignificant force 
that it is. The Spectator declares that the present 
servile condition of the Unionist party would not much 
matter “ if it were destined to be thrown on the political 
scrap heap.” But that is precisely its destination ; only 
the date of its arrival is doubtful. There may be a 
future for a “‘Centre’’ party, but quite certainly there 
is none for a “ Conservative” party. Probably the 
Unionist party managers understand this, but obviously 
the rank and file do not, and it is upon the rank and 
file that the responsibility for the immediate decision 
must inevitably rest. They may decide to try to do 
without Mr. Lloyd George—in which case, God help 
them. Or they may, most improbably as it seems, try 
to preserve “the Coalition ""—in which case the death 
sentence may be postponed. In either case, however, 
“Labour” stands to gain. There will probably be 
more than 200 Labour Members in the next Parliament. 
To some people that prediction may seem extravagant ; 
others will recognise it as scarcely more than a common- 
place. The world of politics tends just now to be a 
world of illusion. The Unionist party possesses an 
altogether illusory numerical strength; the Liberal 
and Labour parties, but especially the Labour party, 
suffer from an equally illusory numerical weakness. 
It may well be, however, that the development of 
British politics in the near future will be determined 
by these illusions, and that in the course of the coming 
summer the Unionist party under its new leader, 
will commit suicide by severing its fortunes from those 
of the Prime Minister. 

It is, at any rate. an exceedingly interesting situation. 
It is clear that the Coalition must break up, and it is 
clear that Labour, at the first opportunity, will make 
immense gains. But the actual balance of parties 
in the next Parliament depends very largely on the 
decision which Mr. Lloyd George (or the Unionist 
party) will be forced very shortly to make. To an 
extraordinary degree circumstances have made the 
Prime Minister the apparent arbiter of events. He 
may be unable to retain power for himself, but he can 
probably make or mar the prospects of any of his rivals. 
Many sagacious critics are confident that sooner or 
later he will “go Right’; others are equally sure 
that he will “ go Left.” But the question appears now 
to have become a matter rather of necessity than of 
free choice. Which way can he go? The only answer 
which at the moment seems at all plausible is that he 
should take the oft-repeated advice of his henchman 
of the Observer, and seek for a time that relief from the 
burden of public affairs which he so anxiously desires 
and has so obviously earned. 


THE COLLAPSE OF DICTATION 


ITH that reckless daring which invariably 
distinguishes it in a bad cause, the Coalition 
majority has lost no time in carryirg 
the German Reparations Bill. It was, in 

truth, a brave piece of work, for we doubt whether 
there was a single Member who, in giving his vote for 
one of the silliest measures ever laid before Parliament, 
did not know that he was making a fool of himself and 
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of the country. There is no secret about the opinion 
of the public in general or of the financial and industrial 
world in icular. The whole Press, from the Times 
downward, chants daily its monotonous dirge over the 
luckless thing. And Mr. Austen Chamberlain himself, 
in charge of the Bill and anxious, one might suppose, 
to make the best case for it, can only say that he “ thinks 
it not improbable” we shall collect our money by it. 
“* Even to-day,” he told the House, “I have had some 
indication from a good source that such a contribution 
is not improbable in the mind of men who are much 
concerned with business relations between the two 
countries.”’ But, lest his hearers should be carried 
away by this portentous optimism, he hastened to add 
that he did not want to lay too much stress on it; 
it was quite possible that this might not be the result. 
It is, indeed, quite possible ! 

Mr. Chamberlain, like everybody else who has given 
five minutes’ thought to the matter, is perfectly aware 
of the three things that are likely to eee should 
the German Government consent to this plan. In the 
first place, there is no doubt that the reparations will 
come out of our pockets to the extent that the German 
exporter can raise his prices to us. In the present 
circumstances, most of the German manufacturers have 
a comfortable margin for this purpose. We have 
before us a list of German goods offered in the British 
market with their prices. There are scissors at 9s. a 
dozen as against 20s. a dozen for a similar article turned 
out at Sheffield. There are German pianos for £70 
as against British pianos at £150. There are German 
kettles offered at 6d. in competition with British kettles 
costing 3s. 9d. The catalogue is long, and we will 
not pursue it through all its disconcerting items. It 
does not require a knowledge of higher mathematics 
to calculate the probabilities for the German merchant 
and the British consumer. Secondly, if we are going to 
aim at the greatest possible inflow of German goods, 
in order to have the pleasure of watching the indemnity 
pile up in the Treasury, we shall pay for it much less 
pleasantly outside. We shall have such a dislocation 
in our industries and such an increase of unemployment 
as may well frighten the most hardened of reparation- 
mongers. As for the gentlemen who have long been 
clamouring for their Anti-Dumping Bill, they can only 
face this prospect in one way, which is by assuring 
themselves that there will be no great influx of German 
goods. We believe they are right; for it does not 
appear in the least degree likely that the Germans 
intend to dance to this particular tune of ours. 

Thus we are brought to the third of the possible 
results of our Bill. There will be a falling off in the 
German exports to us, whether because in a particular 
case the German merchant has not sufficient margin 
to enable him to raise his price and so make it worth his 
while to come into our markets, or because on political 
or patriotic grounds, or by whatever name they may be 
called, Germany as a whole sets about developing her 
trade with America, or Russia, or Scandinavia or 
Holland. And the less we import from Germany the 
less will be the golden pile in the Treasury. 

This, then, is the meaning of the scheme for the 
collection of the debt, about which Mr. Lloyd George 
' was so magniloquent the other day But it appears 
that it is not the whole meaning. There was a good 
deal of confused talk in the debate on Friday about 
the “ pool” into which the proceeds of this egregious 
50 per cent. tax were to be paid. We do not think 
the confusion was ever quite dissipated, but it seems 
to have been established that a large part of the money 
which we are going to collect will be handed to our 
Allies. We are far from grudging France and Italy 
and Belgium their due—we have, in fact, always urged 
that this country’s claims should be postponed to 
the needs of those who have been far worse hit. But 
it is surely a ludicrous proposition that their needs 


should be thus met at the expense of British trade. No 
assurance can yet be given that other countries are 
going to put this plan into operation. We have made 
our leap in the dark alone—save for the gallant assist- 
ance of Portugal. Italy looks with the utmost coldness 
on the whole business; Count Sforza has made no 
concealment of his disapproval of the steps taken by the 
London Conference, and his Government do not appear 
disposed to take further steps of their own. In France 
men are already aghast at the risk they run of killing 
their trade with Germany by the adoption of this scheme. 
Whether the French will adopt it or not we do not 
know; but if they do, and if it should work, we can 
safely assume that they will collect a great deal less 
by it than we shall. For one thing, the difference 
between French and German prices is very much 
smaller than the difference between German and 
English prices, and the German exporter will have no 
such margin in the French markets as he has in ours, 
We, in fact, are marked out as the principal debt- 
collectors, and if we understood aright a recent speech 
of M. Briand, we are expected to “share out” in the 
proportion laid down by the Spa Agreement, that is 
to say, to hand 60 per cent. to France and keep 22 
per cent. ourselves. Since it is certain that a large 
amount of anything we may collect will be paid by 
the British consumer, the British consumer will be 
repairing the German damage to France. If we are 
to do this, we would prefer to do it openly—say, by a 
Capital Levy—instead of by this fantastic trick. 

But really the more this plan is discussed the more 
stark do its absurdities become, and we are thrown 
back on the other alternative of regarding it simply as a 
means of coercion. It was from that oye that 
Lord Robert Cecil laboured to uphold it last week. 
“The Bill,” he said, “ will exert a considerable measure 
of economic pressure on Germany.” No doubt it 
will, in the sense of making Germany uncomfortable. 
But what if the Germans are obstinate and refuse to 
yield to the pressure? That, in fact, appears to be 
their intention. They are faced with a choice between 
two evils. It may seem to us that the undertaking 
to pay our £11,300,000,000 and the rest is the lesser 
evil. But the Germans may, on the calculation of all 
the chances, prefer to defy us. What are their chances ? 
They know that they have, in a negative way at least, 
not only their neutral neighbours but America on their 
side. And America is an important asset. They 
know that the Italians do not like our scheme. They 
know that the relations between the French and 
ourselves are not as brotherly as they are wont to be 
pens. and that they are not likely to be improved 

y the prolongation of this crisis. They know that 
the “sanctions” are unpopular in this country and 
that an extension of them 4 la Poincaré will be still 
more unpopular; they can even see doubts beginning 
to creep into the French mind. Suppose, then, that 
Germany decides to adopt a policy of passive resistance. 
Who is to say that it would not pay her? For our- 
selves, we believe that it would pay her. We have 
force on our side, it is true, but can we achieve our 
object by force? If our object were merely to destroy 
the German nation we might succeed, though it would 
be an expensive process. But there is enough sense 
left, even in France, to see that the destruction—or 
even the permanent crippling—of the German nation 
would be disastrous for all the rest of us. Our object 
is to put Germany in a condition, physically and 
psychologically, to pay us her debt and to take her 
place permanently as a producer and a customer in the 
markets of the world. The most that force can do 
is to frighten her into promises; if she refuses to 
be frightened, force will be of small avail to us. 

We have, in point of fact, after two years of vain 
hopes and vain wranglings, reached an impasse. We 
have evolved a scheme which on its economic side 1s 
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unworkable, and on its political side, as Dr. Simons 
said a day or two ago in the Reichstag, is only intensify- 
ing bitterness and discontent. This foolishness has 
been hailed as the re-making of the entente between 
the victorious Allies. It may seem to be so on the 
surface, but we believe that in reality it will prove 
to have been a further step in disintegration. The 
Germans are facing us to-day in a new mood—a mood, 
which, while it may look more intransigent, may yet, 
if properly understood, be more promising than any 
of their moods since the Armistice. We are, in a 
word, on the threshold of a new era. It is pretty 
clear that the long and wearisome attempt to maintain 
the “Treaty in its integrity’ must be abandoned. 
The sooner that is recognised and acted upon by our 
statesmen the better. If the Germans will not make 
the next move, we shall have to make it. And there 
is no sound reason why, despite our proud military 
display on the Rhine and our legislative display in 
the House of Commons, we should not let it be known 
to Berlin that we have changed our minds and are 
ready to talk again. The Prime Ministers of France 
and Britain have played the réle of dictators for so 
long that they may not find it easy to become normal 
European statesmen again. But the collapse of dic- 
tation is now plain to all the world. And Mr. Lloyd 
George, at least, should have sufficient sense of his 
public to see that his appearance in a new part would 
be both popular and profitable. 


THE PROSECUTION OF OPINION 


LMOST unnoticed in the general Press there has 
been during the past few months a series of 
political prosecutions in this country, in con- 

sequence of which a number of men and women, mostly 
members of the Communist Party, are undergoing periods 
of imprisonment. Two of the earlier cases—those of 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst and Mr. L’Estrange Malone—did, 
indeed, attract.a certain amount of public attention, but 
the later prosecutions, which have been of less-known 
persons, have only been reported very briefly, if at all. 
The number of cases brought forward by the police is, 
however, already considerable enough to indicate a design 
on the part of the Scotland Yard authorities to deliver a 
concerted assault upon certain forms of propaganda which 
are at present being carried on under Communist auspices, 
and the character of some of the prosecutions, and of the 
convictions which have uniformly followed them, merits 
more public attention than they have yet aroused. 

As an example of the sort of prosecution that is now 
becoming common we may take the case of Mr. Harry 
Webb, an executive member of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. Mr. Webb was bound over in sureties 
amounting to £200 to keep the peace, and in default was 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment—a _ sentence 
which he is now serving. The charge against him was 
that of being “ a disturber of the peace, and an inciter of 
others to commit various crimes and misdemeanours,” 
and this charge was brought, like some of the other prosecu- 
tions, under an unrepealed statute of Edward III. The 
offence was alleged to have been committed in the course 
of a speech delivered by Mr. Webb in the Engineers’ 
Institute at Sheffield, and the sole evidence against him 
was that of a single policeman who had been sent in plain 
clothes to attend the meeting. The two principal accusa- 
tions brought forward by this policeman were, first, that 
one part of the speech constituted ‘‘a sneer at the Prime 
Minister,” and secondly—and it was upon this presumably 
that the conviction was based—that the speaker had incited 
his hearers to join “the Red International Army.” In 
his defence Mr. Webb stated that he was dealing, not with 
the “ Red International Army,” which does not exist, 
but with the “ Red International of Trade Unions,” which 


not only exists but is in fact the subject of an active propa- 
ganda in this country just now. It is, of course, quite likely 
that Mr. Webb may have spoken of the “ Red International 
Army,” for, as everyone who goes to Labour meetings 
knows, the “ Army of Labour” is a metaphor that is not 
so much familiar as trite. But, at all events, in any sense 
save the purely metaphorical one, there is no such thing 
as the “Red International Army.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Webb is apparently serving a sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment for the crime of inciting his hearers to join 
this non-existent body. 

It is worth while to point out that in the course of the 
trial it was admitted that the policeman on whose evidence 
Mr. Webb was convicted had—naturally enough—never 
heard of the Trade Union International, and that several 
parts of his report of what had been said—for example, 
the statement that the Kaiser assassinated Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxembourg—made manifest nonsense. Never- 
theless, the testimony of this single and, one would have 
thought, obviously untrustworthy police witness seems to 
have been unquestionably accepted. We do not pretend 
to know what Mr. Webb actually said, or whether or not 
it was seditious. It is to the manner of the conviction 
that we desire to draw attention as indicating a willingness 
to convict a Communist on quite insufficient evidence 
the fact that he admitted being a propagandist of Com- 
munism ranking apparently as a sufficient substitute for 
proof of any actual offence. 

The circumstances under which Mr. H. M. Emery, of 
Coventry, was convicted and sent to prison are closely 
similar to those of the Webb case. Here, again, we find 
the unquestioning acceptance of obviously unskilled police 
evidence in face of a flat denial of the accuracy of the report 
made by the policeman of the speech in question. In 
the case of Mr. W. Gallacher, the Clyde leader, the charge 
seems to have been based not so much on what Mr. Gallacher 
himself said in the speech which led to his arrest, as on 
his statement that he was in agreement with another 
speaker still at large. Several further cases are pending 
at the present time. 

We shall not, we think, be suspected of any partiality 
for the policy and propaganda of the Communist Party 
in this country. We are fully prepared to believe that 
many of the speeches which are being delivered by the 
lesser lights of Communism up and down the country 
contain not only a great deal of sheer nonsense but also 
some admixture of technical “ sedition.” But at what 
time has this not been true, not only of Socialist propaganda 
but of political oratory in general? Mr. Malone in his 
defence cited statements made in connection with the 
Ulster crisis by both British and Irish political leaders, 
containing far more direct incitements to violence than 
anything that he was even alleged to have said. If it is 
illegal to mention the possibility of revolution or of the 
use of force, then not merely a handful of rather boisterous 
Communists but a considerable proportion of our most 
respectable political leaders ought to be in prison. The 
tu quoque argument is, we are aware, not in normal circum- 
stances a strong one, but, if it is the case that the Govern- 
ment is at present deliberately selecting a particular type 
of propagandist for prosecution, that argument has to 
be taken into account. 

The only conceivable defence—either for the Government 
and the police or for the judges and magistrates—for 
arbitrary selection and sentence of a particular type of 
propagandist orator would be that there does exist a 
positive danger that this particular form of propaganda 
will result in seditious action or revolution. No sane 
person who really knows anything of the Labour movement 
supposes that this is the case. The repeated allegations 
about the existence of a ““ Red Army” organisation, made 
inferentially in the Malone case and directly in the Webb 
case quoted above, are the merest nonsense. Despite 
newspaper canards about contingents of this “ Army” in 
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Scotland and South Wales, the truth is that neither the 
“*Red Army” nor any nucleus of it exists at all save in 
the minds of those who take literally references to the 
“General Staff” and to the “Army of Labour.” The 
Communists, it is true, make no secret of their belief that 
the change from capitalism to socialism in this country 
will not be accomplished without violence, because the 
“ruling classes will resist the attempts of the people to 
assume power.” But surely this view alone, however 
mistaken or even mischievous it may be, does not lay 
those who hold it open to prosecution as “ disturbers of 
the peace.” 

The only conceivable reason for the prosecution of 
opinion is that the expression of it is calculated directly 
to incite to illegal action. So far as we can discover there 
is not the smallest sign in any of the prosecutions which 
have taken place, with the possible exception of Miss 
Pankhurst’s aberration, of any attempt at all to incite 
anybody to commit an illegal act. When Sir Edward 
Carson threatened to call out the Ulster Volunteers if 
any attempt was made to enforce Home Rule on North- 
East Ireland, the Government refused to prosecute on 
the ground that the threat was “ purely hypothetical and 
contingent.” In every case that we have been able to 
study of the recent Communist prosecutions, the references 
to violence and revolution are infinitely more “ hypothetical 
and contingent”’ than Sir Edward Carson’s very definite 
threat. We are not saying that the Government ought to 
have prosecuted Sir Edward Carson or Lord Birkenhead, 
which would have been a foolish proceeding, but we are 
saying that the case for prosecution was far stronger in 
these instances than in most of the recent Communist 
trials. 

Mr. Shortt informed the House of Commons recently 
that “‘ no person is in prison for, and no person has been 
charged with, or convicted of, advocating Communist 
opinions.” Sir John Baird, Mr. Shortt’s Under-Secretary, 
has stated that “ in the present state of the law considerable 
latitude is necessarily allowed to propagandists.” We are 
therefore presumably to assume that the Government 
regards itself as behaving with almost undue leniency, 
for which it feels itself called upon to, some extent to 
apologise to its more aggressive “ right wing” supporters. 
We may also assume that the Government accepts the 
responsibility for stating that Mr. Harry Webb, for example, 
is not in prison for the purpose of “ larnin’ him to be a 
Communist.” But can this official attitude be sustained 
in face of the facts? Is it not true that a good many 
magistrates, and even judges, to say nothing of Sir Basil 
Thomson’s egregious “ Special Department ’’ at Scotland 
Yard, are suffering just now from a very bad attack of 
revolution-mania, so that it is almost enough to bring a 
confessed Communist before them in order to secure a 
conviction on any colourable pretext ? 

We cannot help feeling, after watching carefully the 
prosecutions of the last few months, that a systematic 
course of “ larnin’ working men to be Communists” is 
being pursued by the police in a number of areas, with 
the active collaboration of many magistrates. If we may 
offer a word of advice, we would suggest that the effect 
of this policy may be to “ larn people to be Communists ” 
in a very literal sense, It is giving a false distinction to 
a propaganda which, on its merits, has no chance of making 
an effective or lasting appeal to the workers of this country, 
and, in addition, it is placing an altogether false emphasis 
on the references to violence and revolution which occur 
in Communist speeches. It is simply not the case that 
the Communists in this country are seeking to promote 
revolution by violence.. They are foolish, but they are 
not at present foolish enough for that. If there were 


real danger of actual incitement to acts of violence the 
Government would be justified in asking for special powers 
and in using special methods to deal with such a situation. 
But, as no reasonable person supposes such a situation 


to exist, there is no case at all for the martyrisation of 
Communist orators, especially when those Communist 
leaders who are known to have strong Trade Union 
organisations behind them, such as Mr. Robert Williams 
and Mr. Tom Mann, are allowed without question to make 
speeches fully as seditious as those for which other Com- 
munists are imprisoned. It is both as an unwarranted 
attack on elementary freedom of speech, and as a futile 
proceeding calculated to create the very conditions which 
it is supposed to suppress, that we protest against the 
round of prosecutions upon which the Government has 
seen fit to embark. These can do no possible good, and 
they can easily do considerable harm. 

These, however, are not the only counts in the indictment 
of the methods which are now being officially pursued, 
Not only are Communists being prosecuted foolishly and 
unwarrantably ; they are also being convicted on wholly 
insufficient evidence. The unsupported word of a quite 
inexperienced policeman is the worst possible evidence 
where the case turns on the actual words used in the speech 
on which a prosecution is based, and we can hardly 
conceive that in normal times, or under normal conditions, 
any conviction could be based on such evidence. We 
have drawn attention to these cases mainly because 
there is a serious danger that the hysterical anti-Bolshevism 
which at present pervades certain sections of our ruling 
classes will induce them to bring in verdicts which degrade 
the whole standard of British justice, and because it appears 
to us that the Home Office, which, through Mr. Shortt, 
has accepted the responsibility for these prosecutions, is 
itself largely infected by this prevailing hysteria. If we 
propose to convict Communists of advocating revolution, 
let the strong arm of the law at least stretch out to grasp 
the powerful equally with the weak, and let every conviction 
be based on that clear evidence which, if it exists, the 
Government has every opportunity of obtaining. We 
should make no complaint if sentence were passed on 
those who actually advocate the appeal to violence, for 
any Government may and must claim the right to imprison 
those citizens who threaten to levy actual war against it. 
But if no one in this country is threatening to levy war 
against the Government—and we know of none who are 
—it is both stupidity and iniquity to embark on prosecu- 
tions against those who make “ purely hypothetical and 
contingent” declarations in favour of revolution. To do 
so is the mark of panic, and panic never yet brought 
forth deeds of statesmanship. 


AUSTRALIA’S MANDATES 


Melbourne, February. 


R. HUGHES is displaying great impatience to place 
M the South Sea “Empire,” which comes to Aus- 
tralia under the mandate provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, in working order. The average Australian accepts 
the mandates as the fruits of victory, if not quite “ the soil 
for which Australians died on Gailipoli or the fields of 
France.” He was prepared to back up Mr. Hughes in his 
battle for complete annexation, and the popular interpre- 
tation of the mandates is likely to be a realistic one. Many, 
however, are disturbed at the immense extension of Aus- 
tralian commitments; the development of the Australian 
continent is a problem exacting enough to tax all our re- 
sources. We have no man power to spare for foreign 
adventure : and our failure to handle the Northern Territory 
problem has been mainly due to this lack of man power. 
Australia, however, has one experience of the admin- 
istration of a tropical dependency since the Commonwealth 
was established; it has administered Papua, the British 
portion of New Guinea. This administration has been 
singularly successful up to the present; Papua has been 
fortunate unto administrators. In the period before the 
Commonwealth assumed the power, Sir William MacGregor 
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was Governor of this Dependency. He was an empire 
builder of the most enlightened type. Eager to act up to 
the highest traditions of the British government of depen- 
dencies and avoid defects which had developed in other 
South Sea Islands, the Commonwealth appointed Judge 
J. H. P. ‘Murray* Administrator of the territory. He 
absorbed the lessons his predecessors had learned and the 
traditions built up out of their experience. Under his 
wise rule Papua or British New Guinea has been governed 
on principles more enlightened and more consistently applied 
than in any like British dependency. ‘The interests of the 
natives are rigidly protected—their indigenous organisation 
is preserved ; no forced labour is permitted. On the other 
hand, it is acknowledged as part of the trust which Australia 
administers that the economic potentialities of the territory 
shall be developed. This is a duty owed to the natives as 
well as the world at large. Plantations are encouraged 
and mines are being developed, but so far as possible an 
attempt is being made to educate the economic faculties 
of the natives within their own organisations. If these 
influences remain dormant and could be applied to the 
mandate territories, the Australian part in the South Pacific 
might be beneficial in the extreme. 

In many respects, however, the policy of Judge Murray 
runs counter to the interests of the planters who are organis- 
ing a ruthless opposition to him. This movement, unfor- 
tunately, is receiving a good deal of public support in 
Australia, where the idea that Judge Murray is incompetent 
and autocratic is being sedulously fostered. A somewhat 
disingenuous demand has been organised for a democratic 
constitution in which the population shall have some voice. 
The Government has expressed its intention of meeting this 
demand and is considering a Bill to create a Legislative 
Council, composed of seven Government nominees and 
five representatives elected by the people. In Papua it 
only takes 900 whites to make a “ People.” The Bill will 
thus render the Government’s rule somewhat precarious 
and neutralise Judge Murray’s influence. 

It is a curious position. Mr. Hughes, the malevolent 
despot, is trying to break down Judge Murray, the bene- 
volent despot. It will be noticed that the 500,000 blacks 
in the territory, for whom it is held, will have no voice at 
all. To meet the difficulty it is suggested by Judge Murray 
that the principle of native representation should be recog- 
nised, and that, if the Papuans are not sufficiently advanced 
to represent their own interests directly, trustees shall be 
appointed for them with seats on the Council. This demand 
is supported by the missionaries, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Anyone who knows the history of the South 
Pacific will realise the honourable part the missionaries 
have played in this area. They, not the traders, have been 
the true empire builders. Their opinion on a subject. of 
this kind is entitled to weight. The Federal Parliament 
prorogued without dealing with the Bill, and the subject 
is now in abeyance. 

Meantime a somewhat similar struggle is going on in 
neighbouring territory—German New Guinea—for which 
Australia expects a mandate. Shortly after his return, 
Mr. Hughes, in preparation for the mandate, appointed a 
commission to visit the mandate territory and advise the 
Government as to the best method of organisation to be 
adopted. This commission was curiously composed. Judge 
Murray was chairman, Mr. Atlee Hunt, the Permanent 
Secretary of the Government Department dealing with 
Papua, was a member. The third member was Mr. Walter 
Lucas, the manager of the Australian South Sea firm of 
Burns, Philp & Co. Mr. Lucas, though a successful business 
man, is a man of great force of character, with a powerful 
and far seeing mind. But he is not a desirable adviser 
for the Government in matters relating to the interests 
of the natives. When the Commissioners got to work, 
two great issues developed. The first involved the question 
whether the administration of Papua should take over the 


* Judge Murray is a brother of Professor Gilbert Murray, of Oxford. 








governorship of German New Guinea, under the mandate, 
and the second the question of the disposal of the German 
estates. The majority of the Commission had no difficulty 
in deciding on the lines of pure logic that it would be wrong 
to mix up the administration of Papua with that of German 
New Guinea. There was a separate responsibility to the 
League, and therefore it was urged that Australia was 
bound to keep the two administrations separate. But 
Judge Murray's plea for entrusting the new territory to 
his administration was really an effort to secure the appli- 
cation of the principles he represented to the adjacent 
territory, and the parade of logic by the other two Com- 
missioners was really intended to conceal their determination 
that these principles should not be applied. As territory 
held under this class of mandate can be administered by a 
mandatory as an integral portion of its territory, the logical 
argument of the majority has not much substance. It has, 
however, convinced Mr. Hughes, and the principle of separate 
administration has been approved. The first administrator 
will probably be Brigadier-General C. H. Griffiths, a per- 
manent soldier of the Australian Military Establishment, 
whose only qualification for the position is that he has a 
long experience of military administration. ‘The traditions 
upon which Judge Murray sets such store are not likely 
to be applied, because a man of General Griffiths’ professional 
training and experience is not likely to be able to understand 
them. 

Australia, under Mr. Hughes, is, of course, not likely to 
miss any opportunity of expropriating German property, 
and the Germans in the mandate territory have been given 
notice to quit. This opens up the question of how their 
estates are to be disposed of. Judge Murray recommends 
that they be held by the Australian Government and worked 
by managers as national undertakings. He again asks 
a great deal from public opinion which has lately set strongly 
against Nationalisation in Australia, but again he is justified 
by special circumstances. Nationalisation is the only 
policy which will permit of the education and development 
of the economic potentialities of the natives. Capitalistic 
exploitation would rudely smash all native organisation. 
Under nationalised development the primitive organisation 
could be retained and gradually improved. The capacity 
of the Papuan for economic production could be developed 
until, in the long run, they might themselves exploit the full 
economic resources of the islands for their own benefit. 
This may seem a dream, but economic organisation of 
native industry has already been tested in Papua far enough 
to indicate that it is a distinct possibility. But the policy 
of nationalisation is not only justified by this dream. It 
is the only policy by which the commercial interests now 
dominant in the Pacific can be prevented from fastening 
themselves on the territory. It is proposed that the ex- 
propriated estates should be put up to auction and sold 
to the highest bidder. In this case there would only be 
one bidder, Messrs. Burns, Philp & Co. They have enormous 
estates already; and now that the German lines are elimin- 
ated, control all the steamship services. They have already 
purchased the German Estates in Tonga. If they got the 
New Guinea Estates they would bestride the Pacific Islands 
like a Colossus. This power would not be used to stimulate 
production but to restrict it. It would be based upon a ruth- 
less exploitation of native labour. New Zealand has adopted 
the principle of national development of expropriated 
estates, and there is little doubt that this policy would com- 
mand a big body of support in Australia. But Mr. Hughes 
has decided otherwise. Mr. Walter Lucas has resigned 
the managership of Burns, Philp & Co., and become the 
Commonwealth adviser. The control exercised over Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Hughes is almost absolute. On the other 
hand, though Australia has undertaken the mandate, there 
is no popular tradition or organised public opinion on the 
government of dependencies, and so no control over the 
Government in the house. 

It is most unfortunate that the question comes up for 
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settlement at the present time. The true Australian feeling 
as to expansion into the Islands and as to the treatment 
of native races-is absolutely sound. It is keenly alive to 
the evils connected with the economic exploitation of 
native races. It is fairly proof against the claims of 
mercantile interests to unload undesirable commodities 
such as alcohol or gunpowder upon the natives. It has 
exercised a wise policy in relation to native lands. The 
fascinating reports of Judge Murray and his assistants, 
which have been published from time to time, show how 
keenly the administration is interested in its work, and 
indicate the right sort of efficiency for a problem of this 
kind. The average Australian is indeed well equipped 
for the job. He is relatively acclimatised, more adaptable 
than the young Englishman, and more curious as to alien 
types. Up to the present the Papuan administration 
has been well supported by Australian Governments. Sir 
William McGregor expressed his enthusiastic gratitude 
for the support accorded to him. Despite some rather 
unfavourable indications, there is hope that the same 
enlightened ideas will dominate Australian policy, both in 
Papua and the new territory. If these are temporarily 
obscured, it will be due to the prevalence of war psychology 
and to the fact that Australia, for the time being, is mis- 
represented by a man of the type of Mr. Wm. Hughes. 
F. W. E. 


EGGS: AN EASTER HOMILY 


AVING decided to write on Easter, I took out a 
H volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica in order 
to make up the subject of eggs, and the first entry 

under ‘‘Egg ” that met my eye was : 

Ecc, Aucustus LEOPOLD (1816-1863), English painter, was born 
on the 2nd of May, 1816, in London, where his father carried on 
business as a gun-maker. 

I wish I had known about Augustus five years ago. I 
should like to have celebrated the centenary of an egg 
somewhere else than in a London tea-shop. August Leopold 
Egg seems to have spent a life in keeping with his name. 
He was taught drawing by Mr. Sass, and in later years was 
a devotee of amateur theatricals, making a memorable 
appearance, as we should expect of an Egg, in a play called 
Not so Bad as We Seem. He also seems to have devoted a 
great part of his life to painting bad eggs, if we may judge 
by the titles of his most famous pictures—‘ Buckingham 
Rebuffed,” ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no longer 
young,” ‘‘ Peter the Great sees Catherine for the first time,” 
and “ Past and Present, a triple picture of a faithless wife.” 
She was a lady, no doubt, who could not submit to the 
marriage yolk. Anyhow, she had a great fall, and Augustus 
did his best to put her together again. ‘‘ Egg,” the Encyclo- 
pedia tells us finally, “ was rather below the middle height, 
with dark hair and a handsome, well-formed face.”’ He seems 
to have been a man, take him for all in all: we shall not 
look upon his like again. 

Even so, Augustus was not the only Egg. He was cer- 
tainly not the egg in search of which I opened the Encyclo- 
pedia. The egg I was looking for was the Easter egg, 
and it seemed to be the only egg that was not mentioned. 
There were birds’ eggs, and reptiles’ eggs, and fishes’ eggs 
and molluses’ eggs, and crustaceans’ eggs, and insects’ eggs, 
and frogs’ eggs, and Augustus Egg, and the eggs of the 
duck-billed platypus, which is the only mammal (except 
the spiny ant-eater) whose eggs are “ provided with a 
large store of yolk, enclosed within a shell, and extruded to 
undergo development apart from the maternal tissues.” I 
do not know whether it is evidence of the irrelevance of the 
workings of the human mind or of our implacable greed of 
knowledge, but within five minutes I was deep in the 
subject of eggs in general, and had forgotten all about the 
Easter variety. I found myself fascinated especially by 
the eggs of fishes. There are so many of them that one was 
impressed as one is on being told the population of London. 


“It has been calculated,” says the writer of the article, 
“that the number laid by the salmon is roughly about 1,000 
to every pound weight of the fish, a 15-lb. salmon laying 
15,000 eggs. The sturgeon lays about 7,000,000; the 
herring 50,000; the turbot, 14,311,000; the sole 134,000; 
the perch 280,000.” That is the sort of sentence I always 
read over to myself several times. And when I come to 
“the turbot, 14,811,000,” I pause, and try to picture to 
myself the man who counted them. How does one count 
14,311,000 ? How long does it take? If one lay awake 
all night, trying to put cneself asleep by counting turbots’ 
eggs instead of sheep, one would hardly have done more 
than make a fair start by the time the maid came in to draw 
the curtains and let in the morning sun on one’s exhausted 
temples. A person like myself, ignorant of mathematics, 
could not easily count more than 10,000 in an hour. This 
would mean that, even if one lay in bed for ten hours, 
which one never does except on one’s birthday, one would 
have counted only 100,000 out of the 14,311,000 eggs by 
the time one had to get up for breakfast. That would 
leave 14,301,000 still to be counted. At this point, most 
of us, I think, would give it up in despair. After one 
horrible night’s experience, we would jump into a hot 
bath, muttering “ Never again! Never again!” like a 
statesman who can’t think of anything to say, and send out 
for a quinine-and-iron tonic. Our friends meeting us later 
in the day would say with concern: “ Hullo! you’re look- 
ing rather cheap. What have you been doing ?” ; and when 
we answered bitterly, “Counting turbots’ eggs,” they 
would hurry off with an apprehensive look on their taces. 
The naturalist, it is clear, must be capable of a persistence 
that is beyond the reach of most of us. I calculate that, 
if he were able to work for 14 hours a day, counting at 
the rate of 10,000 an hour, even then it would take him 
122.214 days to count the eggs of a single turbot. After 
that, it would take the chartered accountant at least 122.214 
days to check his figures. One can gather from this some 
idea of the enormous industry of men of science. For 
myself, I could more easily paint the Sistine Madonna or 
compose a Tenth Symphony than be content to loose 
myself into this universe of numbers. Pythagoras, I 
believe, discovered a sort of philosophy in numbers, but 
even he did not count beyond seven. 

After the fishes, the reptiles seem fairly modest creatures. 
The ordinary snake does not lay more than twenty or thirty 
eggs, and even the python is content to stop at a hundred. 
The crocodile, though a heathen animal, lays only twenty 
or thirty; the tortoise as few as two or four; and even 
the turtle does not exceed two hundred. But I am not 
really interested in eggs—not, at least in any eggs but birds’ 
eggs—or would not have been, if I had not read the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The sight of a fly’s egg—if the fly lays 
an egg—fills me with disgust—and frogs’ eggs attract me 
only with the fascination of repulsion. What one likes 
about the birds is that they lay such pretty eggs. Even 
the duck lays a pretty egg. The duck is a plain bird, rather 
like a charwoman, but it lays an egg which is (or can be) 
as lovely as an opal. The flavour, I admit, is not Christian, 
but, like other eggs of which this can be said, it does for 
cooking. Hens’ eggs are less attractive in colour, but more 
varied. I have always thought it one of the chief miseries 
of being a man that, when boiled eggs are put on the table, 
one does not get first choice, and that all the nice little brown 
eggs are taken by women and children before one’s own 
turn comes round. There is one sort of egg with a beautiful 
sun-burnt look that always reminds me of the seaside, and 
that I have not tasted in a private house for above twenty 
years. To begin the day with such an egg would put me 
in a good temper for a couple of hours. But always I am 
fobbed off with a large white egg of unparalleled hideousness. 
I grant it tastes all right, but it does not look all right. Food 
should appeal to the eye as well as to the palate, as every- 
one recognises when the blancmange that has not set 1s 
brought to the table. At the same time, there is one sort 
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of white egg that is quite delightful to look at. I don’t 
know who lays it, but I think it is a black hen of the breed 
called Spanish. Not everything white in Nature is beautiful. 
One dislikes instinctively white calves, white horses, white 
elephants and white waistcoats. But the particular egg 
of which I speak is one of the beautiful white things—like 
snow, or a breaking wave, or teeth. So certain am I, however, 
that neither it nor the little brown one will ever come my 
way, while there is a woman or a child or a guest to prevent 
it, that when I am asked how I like the eggs to be done 
I make it a point to say “ Poached” or “ Fried.” It gives 
me at least a chance of getting one of the ones I like by 
accident. As for poached eggs, I quite agree with you. 
There are nine ways of poaching eggs, and each of them is 
worse than the other. Still, there is one good thing about 
poached eggs: one is never disappointed. One accepts a 
poached egg like fate. There is no sitting on tenterhooks, 
watching and waiting and wondering, as there is in regard 
to boiled eggs. I admit that most of the difficulties asso- 
ciated with boiled eggs could be got over by the use of egg- 
cosies—appurtenances of the breakfast-table that stirred 
me to the very depths of delight when I first set eyes on them 
as a child. It was at a mothers’ meeting, where I was the 
only male present. Thousands of women sat round me, 
sewing and knitting things for a church bazaar. Much 
might be written about egg-cosies. Much might be said 
for and much against. They would be effective, however, 
only if it were regarded as a point of honour not to look 
under the cosy before choosing the egg. And the sense 
of honour, they say, is a purely masculine attribute. Children 
never had it, and women have lost it. I do not know a 
single woman whom I would trust not to look under an 
egg-cosy. Not, at least, unless she were strictly forbidden 
eggs by the doctor. In that case, any egg would seem a 
treat, and she would hurriedly snatch the nearest one, 
irrespective of class or colour. 

This may not explain the connection between eggs and 
Easter. But then neither does the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
I have looked up both the article on eggs and the article 
on Easter, and in neither of them can I find anything more 
relevant than such remarks as that “the eggs of the lizard 
are always white or yellowish, and generally soft-shelled ; 
but the geekos and the green lizards lay hard-shelled eggs,” 
or “ Gregory of Tours relates that in 577 there was a doubt 
about Easter.” In order to learn something about Easter 
eggs one has to turn to some such work as the Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, which tells us that “the practice of 
presenting eggs to our friends at Easter is Magian or Persian, 
and bears allusion to the mundane egg, for which Ormuzd 
and Ahriman were to contend till the consummation of all 
things.” The advantage of reading Tit-Bits is that one 
gets to know hundreds of things like that. The advantage 
of not reading Tit-Bits is that one is so ignorant of them that 
a piece of information of this sort is as fresh and unexpected 
as the morning’s news every Easter Monday. Next Easter, 
I feel sure, I shall look it up again. I shall have forgotten 
all about the mundane egg, even if Ormuzd and Ahriman 
have not. I shall be thinking more about my breakfast 
egg. What a piece of work is a man! And yet many 
profound things might be said about eggs, mundane or 
otherwise. I wish I could have thought of them. 

v. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—I now understand that by “* Brahminism *’ Mr. Sanderson 
means the caste system. There is no doubt that the Indian 
caste system has evils in some ways, perhaps, greater than those 
of our own social arrangements, if that be possible, partly because 
it has had longer to run to seed. No doubt the features which 
Mr. Sanderson mentions are among the “ deplorable excrescences ”° 
of which Mr. Gandhi “ admitted that it would have to be relieved,” 





and indeed great changes have for some time been going on. 
But sympathetic observers discover features in the Indian 
system which escape the notice of some of our countrymen. 
They find that the caste system makes to some extent for fellow- 
ship, at least within the caste. For one thing, when an Indian 
of low caste becomes rich he does not leave his caste, but tends 
to spread comfort and education, and raise the standard of life, 
among those with whom he associates in his own caste. I am 
not defending caste ; but, in any case, it is for the Indians to 
decide whether they wish to retain a modified form of the old 
system or not. We are not in a safe position, in our house of 
thin glass, from which to throw stones. 

I am well aware that the British raj has generous admirers— 
and some fulsome flatterers, I fear—amongst Indians, and no 
doubt some of the praise is deserved. But, as I have now lived 
for some years at home, perhaps British justice does not appeal 
to me quite so much as it did. And when Mr. Sanderson quotes 
Sir Valentine Chirol on our “‘ executing justice with uncorrupt 
hands,” and asks whether Mr. Gandhi or anyone else could say 
the same of Indian justice, I can only reply that I do not know 
what Indian justice he refers to (they are not rulers of others’ 
lands), but I do know that I myself cannot “say the same” 
of our own “ justice ’’ in the British Isles. 

Surely it would be better for both British and Indians to put 
their own houses in order, and then they would be free to help 
each other. The trouble is that we have got so tied up in our 
attempts to rule India for her good, and incidentally for salaries 
and profits, that Indians have become unused to managing for 
themselves, and leaving them alone is not so easy as one could 
wish. I hope, however, that Mr. Sanderson will agree that 
singing our own praises does not help matters. I really think 
it would be a good thing if Britons who go to India were asked to 
write out a number of times the old proverb, “‘ Self-praise is no 
recommendation.’’—Y ours, etc., ARTHUR Sr. JOHN. 

Glenyards, Bonnybridge, 

Stirlingshire. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I cannot profess to be a “learned reader” or an 
authority on the Vedas, but I have devoted some time to trying 
to unravel the entangled mass of Indian religions, and from 
what I have understood of Hinduism I am inclined to agree 
with your correspondent Mr. Sanderson if, as I presume, he 
means that the Vedas put in writing the principles of caste. 
One ought, perhaps, to say rather one of the Vedas, because 
the first and oldest of the four, dating back to between 1500 
and 1000 B.c., does not include any. establishment of the caste 
system; but the last, the “* Atharva-Veda,” belonging to the 
Brahmana period, does. A Veda is divided into three—Mantra, 
Brahmana, Upanishad—and the Brahmanas give a good deal 
of detail of the ritual and, as I read, clearly establish the original 
division into four castes—the Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas 
(fighters), Vaisyas (agricultural or field workers), Sudras 
(servants). It is true that in none of the Vedas, so far as I 
know, was the caste system elaborated into the innumerable 
sub-divisions which later were developed and, I believe, are 
still very firmly established. It therefore appears clear to me 
that Mr. Sanderson was correct in referring to the Vedas, at 
any rate in one sense, as “ the basis of Brahmanism”; and I 
admit I cannot see how, as Mr. St. John maintains, Mr. Gandhi 
can have “ no wish to restore or introduce domination by any 
caste or section of the community ”’ if, as Mr. Sanderson says, 
he has expressed a wish to restore the Vedas and their teachings. 

It appears also that whether Mr. Gandhi does or does not 
wish “to restore or introduce” caste does not matter in the 
slightest degree, since caste requires neither restoring nor 
introducing, being established so firmly and securely as to be 
completely beyond the influence of Mr. Gandhi or any other 
individual to-day. Moreover, although I profess to know little 
or nothing of Mr. Gandhi or his power, I feel very certain that 
he would sacrifice the last shred of his domination if he dared 
openly to declare and preach his determination to abolish the 
caste system. It would appear little likely that he could expect 
any support or even tolerance of such a determination on the 
part of the highest caste—the Brahmans or priests. The priests 
enjoy many benefits, moral and material, by virtue of their 
office and caste. Their influence is paramount; they receive 
the offerings to the gods and give dispensation (for graduated 
scales of payment) for sins against the rules of caste, and in 
other ways enjoy many advantages over the other castes and 
their fellow-men. 

The more genuine a Brahman is in his religious beliefs the 
more fiercely he would have to resent any attack on the caste 
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system, which is an important part of his religion. The less 
genuine, and therefore the more influenced by worldly con- 
siderations, the more determinedly he would be likely to fight 
for the retention of all his personal advantages. I cannot believe 
it possible that Mr. Gandhi would seriously contemplate any 
attempt to overthrow the caste system. But it is a great pity 
he has not been asked bluntly whether he does or not.—Yours, 
etc., J. HUuGHEs. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN. 

Srir,—Referring to the parallel supposed to exist between 
Lincoln’s opposition to the Southern Secession, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opposition to the Irish claim for independence, I should 
like to emphasise a point alluded to by your correspondent 
Mr. D. Churchill, but waived by him as of minor importance. 
The real object of the secession of the Southern slave-holding 
States was to extend and consolidate the institution of negro 
slavery, and the recognition of that fact was the basis of the 
judgment of the civilised world for Lincoln and against the 
secessionists. Had the position been reversed, had the Southern 
States seceded in order to checkmate an attempt by the Federal 
Government to extend slavery, the verdict would have gone 
the other way. The judgment of civilisation was against slavery, 
not against self-determination. Even as it was, the seceding 
States had a large body of sympathisers in this country ; and it 
is hardly open to doubt that, had there been no slavery question 
involved, public opinion here would have been strongly in 
favour of the right of States to secede from the Union if and when 
they chose to do so ; just as at the present time even our Coalition 
Ministers have admitted in Parliament that any one of our 
Dominions may, if it choose, become independent. 

In the case of Ireland, there is no question like that of slavery 
to complicate the issue, and we cannot consistently deny Ireland's 
right to separate, if the Irish people are determined that it shall 
be so. 

Tite only reasons now put forward by the opponents of Irish 
self-determination are (1) that Ulster must not be abandoned, 
(2) that Irish independence would be a menace to the safety of 
Britain. 

Take the latter first. Can any ‘* Unionist ’’ really think that 
a friendly and independent Irish Republic would be more of a 
menace to Britain than the Ireland of the past, held in subjection 
by might, and ready to seize any opportunity of snatching 
at independence in the hour of Britain’s need? The circumstances 
of the last war are enough to settle the question. An Irish 
Republic with John Redmond jas President would have 
enormously increased the effective war-strength of Britain. 

As to the former ‘“‘ reason.’’ So long as the majority of the 
Irish people feel that Ulster has a “‘ foreign ’’ power at its back, 
enabling it to balk the aspirations of the rest of Ireland, there 
will be no settlement of the quarrel between Orangemen and 
Catholics. 

But given self-determination, both parties would realise that, 
having to live on the same island, they must come to terms 
as to their mutual relationship, and the long-standing sore in 
Ireland which has lasted since the Plantations, would soon be 
finally healed.—Yours, etc., 


March 16th. R. F. MurrHEeap. 


THE JEWISH RACE 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—As Mr. Ellis Roberts refuses to sit at my feet but considers 
the proper place for a critic is invariably upon the author’s head, 
I shall, after this response, leave him, if he chooses, the last word. 
This is the more necessary as in every letter he starts a new 
misreading. The latest is that I elaim that ‘a non-Christian 
or anti-Christian faith is necessarily Jewish.’ My real argument 
is that in so far as modern thought has eliminated the miraculous 
Jesus, it has fought the battle of Judaism and left the ground 
open for a religious reconstruction which can hardly differ from 
the essential Judaism of which Renan predicted, ‘‘ the pure 
religion, of which we catch sight, as the one able to rally all 
humanity, will be the realisation of the ideal Jewish religion, 
disengaged from the scoriz with which it may have been mingled.” 
While some of the writers, cited by Mr. Ellis Roberts and myself, 
have only contributed negatively to this reconstruction, some, 
like Browning and Stevenson, approximate positively te the 


Jewish Weltanschauung. As for Kipling, he is simply an Old 
Testament Jew of a reactionary type. The truer “ voice of 
Jerusalem ”’ is heard in Mazzini and in Victor Hugo, and more 
magnificently than in any of their contemporaries of the Jewish 
race. The difficulty which Mr. Ellis Roberts feels about these 
simple truths is that he accepts antiquated labels instead of 
penetrating to realities. 

“The matter is really one of historical evidence,” he writes 
of the claim of Judaism proper. And he asks, “* Can Mr. Zangwill 
name one country which from the time of David to our own day 
has ever professed Judaism ?”’ Certainly I can. The country 
of the Khazars, practically the whole of South Russia, was 
converted to Judaism about the time of Charlemagne. Arabia, 
largely Judaised, was within a hair’s-breadth of becoming totally 
Jewish, when Mohammed arrived to exploit the situation. It 
is impossible to read the Koran without seeing it is a mere 
imitation of Judaism. Certainly Judaism never succeeded in 
getting geographically on a par with its rival world-religions ; 
its failure to do so is indeed, like President Wilson’s failure at 
Versailles, a world-tragedy. But its failure was largely compen- 
sated by the success of Christianity which carried forward more 
of Judaism than it abandoned, and of Mohammedanism which 
established its monotheistic principle over enormous areas. It 
was because Renan spent his life in following out the “ historical 
evidence’ that he could finally declare: ‘‘ We French are 
Romans by tongue, Greeks by civilisation, Jews by religion.” 
(L’Islamisme et la Science, Conférence faite a la Sorbonne le 
29 mars, 1883.) And yet when I, claiming far less than this, 
would describe the Zola who championed Dreyfus as “‘ essentially 
a Jew” and would urge upon Israel to see ite future more “ in 
co-operation with such lovers of justice throughout the world” 
than in racial reconcentration, Mr. Ellis Roberts still persists 
that it is ** confusion of thought.’’ Really, since Homer occasion- 
ally nods, a young poet might have gracefully admitted inatten- 
tion. In any case I thank you, Sir, for the magnanimity with 
which you have allowed me to criticise your critic, and, summing 
up the whole matter, I would add that though I think historical 
science should do justice to Judaism, yet if only England, for 
example, would practise Judaism and the Sixth Commandment 
thereof in Ireland, I should be quite willing for it to be called 
** Christianity.” —Yours, etc., IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 

, Lausanne, 
March 19th. 


[We apologise to both parties in this controversy for interpo- 
lating a comment. But we have read nothing quite like the first 
paragraph of Mr. Zangwill’s letter since the late Herr Stewart 
Houston Chamberlain published the famous work in which— 
to the great satisfaction of the Kaiser—he proved that all that 
has been good or great in human history was derived from the 
genius of the Teutonic race. Herr Chamberlain, if we remember 
aright, argued that even Jesus might have claimed to be a Teuton. 
Such theories are always interesting and stimulating, but they 
seem to us more suitable for discussion almost anywhere than 
in the columns of a weekly review. We hope, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding the resentment which Mr. Ellis Roberts may 
properly entertain at being described as “‘ a young poet,” ke will 
forego his right to the last word.—Eb. N.S.] 


RELIGION AND RATIONALISM 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—** The controversy of our time is not the old one between 
religion and rationalism, but between Christianity and other 
religions.” ‘This statement is quoted, in your current issue, by 
one of your reviewers, who adds, “‘ Since that was said it has 
become truer.” 

On behalf of many of your readers, and a vast and growing 
body of thoughtful people, I beg to offer an emphatic protest 
against such a dictum. The inference is that rationalism is 
dead, and that religions of one kind or another hold the field- 
It is egregiously untrue. 

It may be the case, in a literary sense, that the clash of arms 
between faith and doubt is less pronounced, certainly less noisy, 
than in former times, but in the great world of thought the 
conflict goes on and grows—and the growth, many of us are 
convinced, is favourable to a general scepticism towards the 
foundations of all supernatural beliefs. 

The edifying spectacle of the creeds warring one against another 
certainly also continues, but they have as great need as ever to 
combine their forces against a sterner foe—the steady increase 
in the mind of man of rational and independent thought. 

Let me set against your reviewer’s quotation a few words 
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from Huxley, which “ since they were said, have become truer ” 
—** Men are growing to be seriously alive to the fact that the 
historical evolution of humanity, which isgenerally . . . regarded 
asprogress, has been, and is being, accompanied by a co-ordinate 
elimination of the supernatural from its originally large 
occupation of men’s thoughts.” 

However ‘“‘the controversy” between the religions may 
issue (and the very fact of “ controversy’ casts some doubt 
upon them) the victor will have yet to defeat a foe who is neither 
dead nor decadent, and who honestly regards them one and 
all as superstitions.—Yours, etc., W. 5S. Goprrey. 

Mareh 17th. 


Miscellany 
YUGEN 


UGEN is a technical term belonging to the Japanese 
esthetic of the drama. It means “ What lies 
beneath the surface”; the subtle as opposed to the 

obvious; the hint as opposed to the statement. 

It is a Buddhist term and has (as is the wont of Buddhist 
terminology) many implications. Primarily it is a state 
of mind, “such as is produced by watching the sun sink 
behind a flower-clad hill or by wandering on and on through 
a huge forest with no thought of return.”” But secondarily 
it applies to art produced under the inspiration of such a 
mood. 

The symbol of Yagen, we are told in a work of the 16th 
century, is ‘a white bird with a flower in its beak.” 

The dramatic art to which this term was applied flourished 
in the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, and was called No, 
a name now familiar to Western ears. Since the 16th 
century there has existed side by side with No another 
drama, that of the popular stage. No has been compared 
to the impressionistic suwmiye or monochrome painting ; 
Kabuki (the popular stage) to the detailed and richly- 
coloured saishiki-ye. Kabuki corresponds very closely 
to the European revue; but where shall we find in Europe 
a drama having any affinity with Né? Where shall we 
find a theatre in which the actors glide on bare floors, in 
front of an unvarying back-wall, masked (the chief of them), 
stylised in movement, gesture, intonation? It is not the 
actor’s face upon which we gaze, but a mask, a work of art. 
So, too, the scene enacted is not (in most cases) a represen- 
tation of life itself, but of a memory of life, and hence a 
stylisation of it. By a mere dramatic convention (for 
Seami, the writer of most of the plays, did not “believe in”’ 
ghosts) the chief character is often a spirit returned from 
the grave, unable because of some “ earth-attachment ” 
either wholly to live or wholly to die—a hero held to the 
earth-plane by the lingering rage of battle, a lover cumbered 
by the remnants of mortal passion, a fisher, a hunter— 
any who died in the ardour of life and desire. 


Thus life is represented ‘“‘at an angle,” “crept up at 
warily,” as Henry James once said in speaking of the 
relation of art to life. This is the Yagen of play-writing. 

Clearly, such an art must put upon the poet and upon the 
actors a mighty strain. 

Here music is reduced to a mere pattern of drum-taps, 
with a few wailings of the flute; no kindly Mr. Gibbs to 
gloze the poet’s incapacities! Here scenery plays no 
part; the actor cannot lean on Mr. Ricketts’s happy aid. 

There is on the Continent a school of dramatic criticism 
which holds that the theatre is merely an annex of life. 
The audience, mildly co-operating in the action of the play, 
obtains a supplement to the thrills of daily existence— 
an exultation like that of the spectator at the Oval when he 
shyly returns a ball that has overleapt the boundary. By 
these methods some emotion may always be produced in 
So fluttered a creature as Man—who cannot walk six yards 
im a procession of as many persons without a jumping of 
the heart. What astonishes one is that there exists any 





audience in the world whose daily life does not afford 
sufficient flutterings of this kind. 

Yagen, which by extreme stylisation of life aims at pro- 
ducing an emotion different (in a manner easy to feel but 
impossible to define) from the emotions of life—Yagen 
must needs be a more difficult matter than the mere pitch- 
forking of the audience into the midst of an organised 
“crisis.” It demands, as I have said, the highest skill, 
and, I may add, the most elaborate training. This has 
not been sufficiently realised by those who have courted 
in recent years this “ white bird with a flower in its beak.” 


ARTHUR WALEY. 


SCIENTIFIC RAPTURE 


IME flows not as those hearts that knock 
Together with bewildered haste, 
Each in its paradise embraced. 


His chimes from gloom-built minsters mock 
Love's parleying plight, when he foretells 
Silence with tongues of shuddering bells. 


But I'll be daunted by no clock, 
Since in your cuckooing Face I see 
Not Time but Relativity. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA* 


HE external uniformity of Mr. Santayana’s last 
two publications is deceptive. Both volumes are 
of the same size and appearance, but one contains 
certain aspects of the United States and the other, jn rather 
smaller print, all aspects of the Universe. To say this of a 
book in all seriousness is to say not a little, but it is not 
often that the world sees a philosopher wielding knowledge 
with the imaginative strength and the literary grace of Mr. 
Santayana. It would be difficult to read a chapter of 
Character and Opinion in the United States without per- 
ceiving at once that the author is no journalist cleverly 
skimming the surface of a nation’s foibles, and that 
the lights he flashes on American psychology are not 
those of. contemporary attitude or recent history, but 
of all humanity and the history of the world. The 
reader who, noticing this, should desire a more direct 
acquaintance with the centre that generated these intermit- 
tent beams may find in Little Essays (modest title!) a 
complete statement of a complete philosophy. For the 
essays are passages drawn by Mr. L. P. Smith here and there 
from all Mr. Santayana’s previous publications and arranged 
by him with the help and advice of the author. Thus, while 
each has its distinctive character as an essay, each has its 
place also in a vast philosophical fabric, which builds itself 
silently in your brain, as you read on. 

What is this philosophy ? In its final conclusions nothing 
very new. Rather it is a splendid restatement of the most 
characteristic Greek philosophy in terms of modern thought 
and in the light of modern discoveries. Certain intellectual 
jugglers, who have long arregated the terms “ philosopher” 
and “philosophy” to themselves and their pastime, would 
probably assert that he begs all the important questions. 
He does indeed beg all the unimportant ones, asserting quite 
frankly that philosophy is the science of values, and so of 
right living. Thus, matter may or may not have an objective 
existence—but why trouble to discuss the question, for, in 


° Little Essays. Drawn from the writings of George Santayana. 
By Logan Pearsall Smith. Constable. 12s. 6d. Character and 
Opinion in the United States, By George Santayana. Constable. 
10s, 6d, 
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any case, to human beings (and philosophers are in this 
class) matter can only present itself as an experience of their 
own consciousness and nothing more ? 

Things are interesting because we care about them, and important 
because we need them. 

The philospher, like the lady who so exasperated Carlyle, 
must ‘accept the Universe.” Value is not a property of 
things, but an imposition of man, whose preferences are 
ultimately irrational; the task, and the only true task, 
of philosophy is to accept the human values it finds 
here, to see where they are incompatible, and to decide 
what reconcilement and combination of them will secure the 
most permanent joy. To do this and live accordingly is to 
live the Life of Reason, and it is from a five-volume work with 
this title that most of the Little Essays are drawn. His 
philosophy, like his criticism, is austerely but not colourlessly 
classical. Mydév dyav; emotion exists and is good, but it 
is hypocritical to suggest that it can “transcend ”’ reason, 
which must never, never fall asleep on that perch, where it 
sits holding the reins of religion, art, and love, and saying 
to them firmly: “‘ thus far shalt thou go and no further.” 
Only the lunatic is of imagination all compact ; lovers and 
poets are not, or should not be, lunatics, but men who (as he 
somewhere says) “ hold a lunatic in leash,” and though it 
may be a long leash (if the lover is ardent or the poet great) 
they must never quite let go. 

They must never quite let go—this is really the essence 
of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy. His ‘‘ Supreme Poet” 
will have ‘a delicate sense for the ideal echoes of his own 
passions,” but he will never forget that they are only ideal 
echoes—he will never quite let go. It sounds to us as though 
the writings of this supreme poet will be both faultless and 
bloodless, and perhaps it is permissible to say that Mr. 
Santayana’s own early poetry (he has published none since) 
does not help to dispel this uncomfortable suspicion. Again, 
“ religions,” he says, “ are expressions of human genius ” ; 
they “‘ would do well to withdraw their pretension to be 
dealing with matters of fact.” Possibly; but if this is ever 
universally acknowledged, the livers of the Life of Reason 
will have to go on for ever battening allegorically on the 
religions already established in the world and founded long 
ago by men who thought them true. Can a religion, unlike 
any other human institution, live for ever? And, if not, 
where is the prophet who will fire men’s breasts with a new 
allegory ? Where are the martyrs who will be ready to die 
for an avowed myth, and whence else will a new religion draw 
the blood and strength that are necessary to make it a living 
thing, as Christianity, for instance, once was? It does not 
seem that Mr. Santayana has solved the dismal problem of 
sophistication and the decay of faith. His ideal race of men 
would be critical and appreciative, splendidly so, but would 
they be creative—if none of them ever let go? One has an 
unhappy feeling that art and religion would be content 
to live on, and so deplete the imaginative capital which they 
have already amassed in the world, and that, this being so, 
they would gradually die. And yet it may be that we are 
wrong, being so far removed by our intervening periods of 
medievalism and romanticism from the pure classical 
spirit that, when we meet it again at last, we cannot under- 
stand it at all, thinking it cold because it is not feverish, 
calculating because it is not foolish, feeble because it is not 
headstrong. A romantic age likes a literature which aims 
at reaching the truth startlingly in sudden sallies ; it refuses 
to believe that a slow and circumspect expedition, such as 
Mr. Santayana’s, has any chance of success. But is it right ? 

Just as Mr. Santayana finds a place for all intellectually 
irrational ideals and emotions inside his spacious structure 
of the Life of Reason, so he finds a place for romanticism 
inside the classical spirit of his criticism. He understands 
romanticism—but he does not trust it; hence it is discon- 
certing for a romantic to observe how well he understands 
it. He is, in fact, easily the greatest living critic—possibly 
because he is critical and appreciative in just the way in 
which his ideal man would be so; he has that delicate ear 


for the ideal echoes of his own passions, he has a lofty and 
wide imagination, but at the same time he has a complete 
and consistent philosophy of art and life, which is applied 
like a touchstone to all he criticises. This large consistency 
is what is so sadly lacking in all modern criticism ; it is this 
which enabled him to write the masterly essay on Browning, 
to treat with such breadth of vision a subject like the 
“Absence of Religion in Shakespeare,” and with such depth 
of penetration the question of Goethe and of romanticism 
in general. 

Mr. Santayana dislikes all German philosophy; he showed 
it before he wrote his Egotism in German Philosophy (1916), 
which was so timed to appear that in it he seemed to descend 
for once from the pedestal of interpretation to the level of 
controversy, but he even dislikes Goethe. Curiously 
enough, this seems to be for the very reason that he himself, 
as a philosopher, rather resembles Goethe. Goethe, too, 
never quite let go, and strove to make his life a complete, 
if not a rational, whole, but with his egotistical belief in the 
importance of his own emotions he always allowed them a 
tether slightly longer than is compatible with the philosophic 
decorum ; hence his life appears to Mr. Santayana like a 
rather shockingly clever caricature of the Life of Reason. 
It would be interesting, were there space, to investigate this 
more fully, since his attitude towards Goethe could be made 
to throw considerable light on his attitude towards life 
itself. 

Whatever Mr. Santayana is saying, he says it in a style 
which is a thing of permanent joy. He writes, in fact, 
great prose. Generally, it is the clear and beautiful 
murmur of a voice too nervous and expressive ever to be 
monotonous, but sometimes (for there is a grandeur about 
this Life of Reason) it swells to the ring of a sonorous, 
sombre enthusiasm. Thus of the Cosmos and “ Cosmic 
Piety”: 

Great is this organism of mind and fire, terrible this vast, painful 
glorious experiment. Why should we not iook upon the universe with 
piéty ? Is it not our substance ? Are we made of other clay? All 
our possibilities lie from eternity hidden in its bosom. It is the dispen- 
ser of all our joys . . Society is not impossible between it and us, 
and since it is the source of all our energies, the home of all our happi- 
ness, shall we not cling to it and praise it, seeing that it vegetates so 
grandly and so sadly, and that it is not for us to blame it for what, 
doubtless, it never knew that it did ?”’ 

Apart from this singing note, there is scarcely one of the 
Little Essays which does not contain at least one sentence 
as perfect as the following selected almost at random : 

A soul is but the last bubble of a long fermentation in the world 

A man’s feet must be planted in his country, but his eyes should 


survey the world. 
The best human intelligence is still decidedly barbarous ; it fights 


in heavy armour and keeps a fool at court. 

Relapses.into dreams ate to be expected in a being whose brief 

existence is so like a dream. 
His wielding of the word “ dream” (of which he is very 
fond) is often little short of miraculous, and there are 
sentences, where it occurs, which are like magic carpets 
spiriting the reader away into another world outside space 
and time, until his individual consciousness seems to merge 
and almost lose itself in a dim flux of idea. You may not 
hurry through these essays. Over and over again you must 
stop, first to admire and then to brood, and the best of them, 
when you have finished, seem to have become a part of your 
own personality. You catch your ego in the act of assimi- 
lating them. They have added not merely material to 
your intellect but strength to your imagination, and, though 
the former is only of use to you when you come to think 
again of the subject in question, the latter is ever present 
for the rest of your life, making you by that much a 
greater man. , 

The supreme philosophical poet, whom Mr. Santayana 
foreshadowed in the conclusion to his work on Lucretius, 
Dante, and Goethe may never materialise ; for great poetry, 
after all, is a fiery re stuff. But a supreme 
poetic philosopher seems much more within the bounds of 

ssibility, and, when he comes, will he be altogether unlike 
Mr. Santayana ? OwEN BARFIELD. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AR-BOOKS are said to be unpopular just now, 

W but I think Sir William Orpen’s book will find 

purchasers (An Onlooker in France, 1917-1919- 
Williams and Norgate. 381s. 6d.). Perhaps the principal 
reason people shy away from books which remind them of 
the Great War is that they are already ashamed of having 
forgotten those years as much as they have. During the 
war we learnt the art of not thinking and how to stop the 
imagination from working—except in little spurts, and for a 
definite purpose. To place emotion and reason at the service 
of a plan is the definition of moral, and now damping down 
painful perceptions has become a second nature in many 
people. The cause which justified every sort of emotion- 
rigging and reason-shirking has been won, but those habits 
persist. People felt they had to make themselves hard 
during the war and now they have grown permanently 
insensible and imperceptive. 

* * * 

If England and the Allies had made peace and tried to 
settle the world on the principles for which they fought, 
that would not have happened. But M. Clemenceau was a 
cynic and Mr. Lloyd George an emotional, popularity-loving 
trimmer, so it fell out otherwise. 

* *- * 

Sir William Orpen has drawn a picture of the Signing of the 
Peace Treaty at Versailles. Three-quarters of the canvas 
is taken up by the great looking-glasses, pillars and the high, 
magnificent ceiling. The politicians (small black-coated 
dolls) occupy the other quarter of the picture. The perpen- 
dicular lines which divide the great mirrors remind one of 
strings attached to puppets. Here is his description of the 
scene. “ Clemenceau rose and said a few words expressing 
a desire that the Germans would come forward and sign. 
Even while he was saying these few words the whole hall 
was in movement—nothing but little black figures rushing 
about and crushing each other. Then, amidst a mass of 
secretaries from the French Foreign Office, the two Germans, 
Herman Miiller and Doctor Bell, came nervously forward, 
signed, and were led back to their places. Some guns went 
off on the terrace—the windows rattled. Everyone looked 
rather nervous for a moment, and the show was over, except 
for the signatures of the Allies. These were written without 
any dignity. People talked and cracked jokes to each other 
across tables. Lloyd George found a friend on his way up 
to sign his name, and as he had a story to tell him, the 
whole show was held up for a bit, but, after all, it may have 
been a good story. All the ‘frocks’ did their tricks to 
perfection. President Wilson showed his back teeth; 
Lloyd George waved his Asquithian mane; Clemenceau 
whirled his grey-gloved hands abeut like windmills ; Lansing 
drew his pictures and Mr. Balfour slept. It was all over. 
The ‘ frocks’ had won the war. The ‘ frocks’ had signed 
the Peace! The Army was forgotten. Some dead and 
forgotten, others maimed and forgotten, others alive and 
well—but equally forgotten. Yet the sun shone outside my 
window and the fountains played, and the German Army 
—what was left of it—was a long, long way from Paris.” 

* * ok 

Sir William Orpen thinks the soldiers would have made a 
better peace. That is doubtful, but they would have made 
a more honest one and probably a peace no worse. One 
gets an impression from his book that if the front resembled 
Hell, Paris during the Peace Conference in other respects 
also resembled Hell. 

* 


* * 


His portraits of statesmen and delegates are rather 
flattered and over-dramatised. He excels in portraits of air- 
men; No. LV., Flight-Sergeant, R.F.C. is an extraordinarily 
fine piece of dignified realism, straightforward and vigorous. 





His picture called ‘“‘A Man Thinking” is fine, too. He 
has pulled the ladened squatting figure of the soldier well 
together. He succeeds better with the men than 
he does with the generals, though the heads of these 
are often painted with masterful cleverness—perhaps 
his portrait of General Trenchard is the best, there 
is more understanding of character in it, and char- 
acter of a rarer sort. The phrase “the theatre of war” 
occurs to one as one turns the pages. There is something 
essentially theatrical in Sir William Orpen’s art. Again and 
again the scene he depicts reminds one of the stage—the 
stage as it would be if its methods of representation were 
improved. Plate XLL., the “ Official Entry of the Kaiser ” 
—a nocturnal grotesque influenced by Goya—is a case in 
point and “ Armistice Night: Amiens” is another. Some- 
times, as in the group of agonised women standing half in 
shadow and half in the glare of a search-light, he aims at 
a statuesque effect. The still desolation of war-scenes 
he catches very well. But on the whole it is from his eye 
(what an eye he has !) and brain that his inspiration springs. 
He fails when he appeals to the emotions; his imagination 
is most sensitive when he is confronted as a portrait-painter 
with a certain type of quiet, formidable manhood. Such 
subjects he does really well. 
* * * 


Sir William Orpen’s book deals with the war during the 
period of 1917 to 1918. It had become a very grim, gloomy 
business—horrible, terrible, nauseating. It was ghastly 
enough in 1914 and the early part of 1915, but the frame of 
mind not only of those concerned in it but of those at home 
was different then. The brief peep I had at the realities 
of war was during that early period. It is very hard now 
to recapture the state of mind we were in when war broke 
out, and the kind of spirit which animated the men who 
first went to France. I do not know how to characterise 
it better than by saying it was like youth as compared with 
middle age. When I want to be reminded of it there are 
two books I take up; one is Mr. Britling Sees it Through, 
the other Mons, Anzac and Kut, by an M.P. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d.). The M.P. is Mr. Aubrey Herbert ; in the vivacious, 
candid pages of his diary I recapture and breathe again 
the spirit which worked like a leaven in the minds of the 
Contemptibles and those who, with a high sense of privilege, 
joined them as volunteers. 

* * * 


It was dreadful, momentous, but splendid—that was 
how war appeared to them, above all not a thing to miss. 
“ We band of brothers ’”’—that was the mood in which they 
embarked. When I re-read the opening pages of his book 
I find it reflected there: “‘ We entrained for Southampton— 
Tom, Robin, Valentine and I got into the same carriage. 
We left Southampton without much delay. I was afraid 
of a hitch, but got on to the ship without any trouble. 
On board everybody was very cheerful. Most people 
thought that the first big engagement would have begun 
(it was August 12th, 1914) and very likely have ended before 
we arrived. Some were disappointed and some cheered 
by the thought. The men sang without ceasing and nobody 
thought of a sea attack.” 

* * * 


The spirit of 1914 never dies out of Mr. Herbert’s diary 
in spite of Anzac and Kut; he carries with him through 
it all something of the adventurous lightness of heart 
characteristic of the opening month of war. Perhaps he 
preserved that spirit because hatred of the black bigot 
kind is clearly foreign to his temperament. For the Turk 
he had an old well-rooted friendship, and his acquaintance 
with the Turk’s language and his understanding of him 
were often of use to the Army. He describes the Turks 
“as inspired rather with theoeratic ideals of comradeship 
than by the esprit de corps of nationality.” Though the 
adjective ‘‘ theocratic ” would be out of place in describing 
the spirit of English comradeship, one feels that as the war 
dragged on something akin to it was gradually ousted by 
the more relentless esprit de corps of nationality. 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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HISTORIANS AS ENTERTAINERS 


Herodotus. With an English translation by A. D. GopLEy. 
In 4 Volumes. Vol. I. Heinemann. 10s. 


Sallust. With an English translation by J. C. Rolfe. 
Heinemann. 10s. 


Herodotus is one of the oldest illustrations of the fact that 
the test of good literature is its capacity to entertain us. 
There are two sorts of writing—the entertaining and the 
dull—and the dull is outside literature. This is a fact 
which is forgotten by many writers in, I suppose, every 
generation. Authors fall in love with their own ponderosity, 
forgetting that a huge tome is too often a huge tomb. 
That is the explanation of the long, long lives and the long, 
long histories that the publishers and the authors of the 
nineteenth century loved. Biographies became life-size, and 
histories rivalled in length the wars they chronicled. A man 
actually thought that he was performing more ambitious 
work in writing a life of Milton in six volumes than if he 
were to write it in one. Similarly, a historian, instead of 
giving us a Cromwell that the eye could take in as one 
absorbing figure, would devote one volume to his toe, 
and another to his ankle, and another to his knee, and so 
on up to the wart, and would leave us with a mass of in- 
formation about his disjecta membra, which we might or 
might not piece together, just as we pleased. ‘This, I believe, 
was called scientific history. It ignored the fact that history 
is an art and that, like all other arts, whatever its ultimate 
object, it should be subject to the law of entertainment. 
Nothing else will keep history alive, except as a school- 
book or a source-book. An inaccurate history that enter- 
tains will outlive an accurate history that wearies. Herodotus 
did not cease to be read, even when he was regarded as the 
father of lies. It is true that scholars no longer regard him 
as a liar, and that Mr. Godley, in the preface to his admir- 
able translation in the Loeb Library, claims with Dr. Macan 
that “ the most stringent application of historical and critical 
methods to the text of Herodotus leaves the work irrevocably 
and irreplaceably at the head of European prose literature, 
whether in its scientific or in its artistic character.” At 
the same time, even if we did not know about the scientific 
value of Herodotus, his artistic value would be obvious. 
He was as interested in the world as Mr. Pepys was in 
himself, and he can infect us with the thrill of his delightful 
curiosity. Curiosity, of course, implies interest in some 
sort of truth, and the pursuit of some sort of truth 
seems to be an essential in a book that is to entertain us 
permanently. The artist is moralist as well as enter- 
tainer, and the truth that lies in him shapes his work, 
whether he is A’schylus or Plato or Mr. Pepys. Sallust’s 
Jugurtha, Professor Rolfe warns us in a preface, “ is rather 
like a historical novel of the better class than like sober 
history ” and the Catiline, we are told, “is inaccurate in 
many of its details . . . with inevitable distortion of the 
facts." Even so, both works are entertaining statements 
of a great moral idea—the idea of the corruption of human 
nature by success. Sallust, it may be maintained, had the 
propagandist purpose of attacking the corruption of the 
nobles rather than the moral purpose of exhibiting the 
corruption of human nature, but he writes his history with 
an amazing dramatic sense of the catastrophe that occurs 
even in great souls. It occurred in the soul of Jugurtha, 
and in the soul of Rome. ‘‘ When Carthage, the rival of 
Rome’s sway, had perished root and branch, and all seas 
and lands were open, then Fortune began to grow cruel and 
to bring confusion into all our affairs. Those who had 
found it easy to bear hardship and dangers, anxiety and 
adversity, found leisure and wealth, desirable under other 
circumstances, a burden and a curse. Hence the lust for 
power, then for money, grew upon them; these were, I may 
say, the root of all evils.” What is all literature but the 
fable of such things? It may be an inspiring fable or a 
derisive fable, a tragic fable or a comic fable, but in any 


event it cannot be good literature unless it is an entertaining 


Herodotus, certainly, never forgets for long that history 
is a fable. That wonderful anecdote of Gyges and the 
infatuated King who compelled him to hide behind the 
door and to look on the Queen when she was naked, with 
the result that the Queen, on discovering him, ordered him 
to kill the King and marry her on pain of being killed himself, 
is not a mere unrelated scene from a ballet, but has its 
tragic signature five generations later, when the power 
of Croesus is destroyed and he himself is a prisoner in chains 
in the camp of Cyrus. ‘Croesus, being unable to understand 
how the disaster had happened, obtained permission from 
Cyrus to send messengers to Delphi to enquire of the Oracle 
why it had deceived him. And the priestess replied: 
** None may escape his destined lot, not even a god. Croesus 
hath paid for the sin of his ancestor of the fifth generation : 
who, being of the guard of the Hereclide, was led 
by the guile of a woman to slay his master, and took to 
himself the royal state of that master, whereto he had no 
right.” We find in pagan literature a sense of the divine 
government of the world that is missing from the greater 
part of modern Christian literature. The pagan historians, 
I think, have a profounder sense of sin and of the sufferings 
that result from sin than most of the Christian historians, 
Nowadays, we hardly allow even Richard III. or Judge 
Jeffreys to have been a sinner. And, as we have found no 
substitute for those ancient colours of vice and virtue, 
much of our history is colourless and uninteresting. The 
chief value of the sense of sin to an artist is, perhaps, that 
it enables him to see how deep are the contrasts that reside 
in every human being. He can see the great man as a 
miserable sinner, and he sees him all the more truthfully 
for this. He can see the beautiful woman as a miserable 
sinner, and he can see her all the more truthfully for this. 
Realising this, Aristotle thought that it was impossible 
to write great tragic literature except about a noble character 
who was seen to be a sinner. It was certainly never done 
till the appearance of the Gospels, and I am not sure whether 
it has been done since. Shakespeare had as pitying a sense 
of the flaw in human nature at its greatest as had Plutarch. 

There is, no doubt, a school of writers who have so keen 
a sense of the flaws that they can see scarcely anything else. 
Suetonius provides us with a feast of flaws, at the end of 
which we rise with the feeling that we have been dining 
not wisely but too well. His was not a disinterested ob- 
servation of human character. He was a specialist in the vices. 
One trembles to think what he would have made of Sem- 
pronia, one of the Roman ladies whom Catiline enticed 
into his conspiracy. Sallust’s portrait of her is a master- 
piece : 

Now among these women was Sempronia, who had often com- 
mitted many crimes of masculine daring. In birth and beauty, in 
her husband and children, she was abundantly favoured by fortune ; 
well read in the literature of Greece and Rome, able to play the lyre 
and dance more skilfully than an honest woman need, and having 
many other accomplishments which minister to volupfuousness. 
But there was nothing which she held so cheap as modesty and 
chastity ; you could not easily say whether she was less sparing of 
her money or her honour ; her desires were so ardent that she sought 
men more often than she was sought by them. Even before the 
time of the conspiracy, she had often broken her word, repudiated 
her debts, been privy to murder; poverty and extravagance com- 
bined had driven her headlong. Nevertheless, she was a womat 
of no mean endowments ; she could write verses, bandy jests, and 
use language which was modest, or tender, or wanton ;_ in fine, she 
possessed a high degree of wit and charm. 

A miserable sinner, undoubtedly. How odious and how 
alluring ! 

But, even as gossips, how these ancient historians still 
hold us! Herodotus is the father of nursery tales as well 
as of moral tales. His account of Egypt in the second book 
may appeal to the anthropologist in us to-day, but it also 
appeals to the child in us. He must have omitted thousands 
of stories that he had heard, but he had a genius for finding 
room for the interesting story. There is something especially 
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attractive about the story of how Psammetichus decided 
whether the Egyptians or the Phrygians were the oldest 
nation : 

Now before Psammetichus became king of Egypt, the Egyptians 
deemed themselves to be the oldest nation on earth, . . . 
Psammetichus, being nowise able to discover by inquiry what men 
had first come into being, devised a plan whereby he took two 
new-born children of common men and gave them to a shepherd 
to bring up among his flocks. He gave charge that none should 
speak any word in their hearing; they were to lie by themselves 
in a lonely hut, and in due season the shepherd was to bring goats 
and give the children their milk and do all else needful. Psammetichus 
did this, and gave this charge, because he desired to hear what 
speech would first break from the children, when they were past 
the age of indistinct babbling. And he had his wish; for, when 
the shepherd had done as he was bidden for two years, one day as 
he opened the door and entered, both the children ran to him, 
stretching out their hands and calling “ Bekos.””. When he first 
heard this he said nothing of it ; but coming often and taking careful 
note, he was ever hearing this same word, till at last he told the 
matter to his master, and on command brought the children into 
the King’s presence. Psammetichus heard them himself, and in- 
quired to what language this word “‘ Bekos” might belong; he 
found it to be a Phrygian word signifying breed. Reasoning from 
this fact the Egyptians confessed that the Phrygians were older 
than they. 

Scientific? Perhaps not. And yet science and art may 
embrace in the telling of such stories as this. But it is 
in the museum of the arts, not in the museum of the sciences, 
that Herodotus holds his immortal place. He may not be the 
first of the scientific historians: he is certainly the first of 


the European masters of the art of entertaining prose. 
Rosert Lynp. 


THE SACRED WOOD 


The Sacred Wood. By T. S. Extor. Methuen. 6s. 


Most bookish persons, and some who are not bookish, are 
artists manqués. Hence the perennial fascination of literary 
criticism: to read about works of art, to be helped to 
dissect the creative act, is to dissolve the pangs of thwarted 
creation into a soothing dream. Literary criticism can do 
that precisely because it is an impure activity. Mr. Eliot, 
indeed, tries to define for it a legitimate field, but on the 
whole without success, and yet both when he discusses 
what criticism ought and ought not to be, and when he 
applies his doctrine practically to literature, in some respects 
he satisfies our needs more completely than some even 
justly famous critics. The impulse that carries us palpitating 
through his book is the feeling : ‘‘ What an ass I have been!”’— 
the cry of the stifled creative spirit finding a semblance of 
liberation in the perception that it has been stifled. 

The method by which Mr. Eliot produces this effect is, 
for all the complications of his discourse (he makes high 
demands on his reader’s intelligence: that is another 
attraction), extremely simple at bottom. He assumes that 
art, in the sense of work of “ eternal intensity,” is something 
rare, exquisite, requiring intelligence for its apprehension, 
and indeed never understood save by a select minority. 
Because his grasp of this central assumption never falters, 
and is carried through with the coolness of a dandy and the 
air of a man of science, he is able to go straight to the heart 
of that starved, lonely creature, the artist in the reader. 
With Mr. Eliot for guide the starveling sees, or thinks he 
Sees, that, if he cannot create, he can at least appreciate 
m a way that is almost as much worth while. He had 
fancied, perhaps, that the cause of his failure to create was 
something wrong with his emotions, some lack of sincerity 
or intensity. But no. “It is not the ‘greatness,’ the 
intensity of the emotions, the components, but the intensity 
of the artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, under which 
the fusion takes place, that counts.” Whether a man can 
exert this pressure, whether his mind is like the shred of 
platinum (that is one of Mr. Eliot’s most impressive meta- 
phors) in presence of which two gases combine to form a 

that is clearly more or less an accident beyond his 
control; but it always remains open to him, by exerting 





his intelligence, to understand the creations of minds that 
have that property. And (who knows ?) if he take enough 
trouble to be intelligent, to distinguish between the poetry 
and the emotional states aroused in him by the poetry, he 
may even develop the structure of his sensibility into a 
capacity for creation. In any case, with Mr. Eliot to help, 
there seems good hope of attaining and holding fast that 
impersonal attitude, that exorcism ot the personal accidents 
of emotion, which is necessary for the systematic enjoyment 
of poetry. And even that will be an enormous improve- 
ment. The stimulating quality of Mr. Eliot’s critical 
writing consists, we are inclined to think, in our suscepti- 
bility at the present moment to some such chain of ideas and 
feelings as that, rather than in the direct compulsive force 
of its judgments or in the fact that it brings intellect once 
more to bear on the problems of art. The book is one of 
those that give impetus and direction to a tide caught on 
the turn. Those who are not carried away by that tide will 
entertain two main doubts: whether the depersonalised, 
scientific attitude towards art that Mr. Eliot professes is 
not more apparent than real, and whether the cogency of 
his judgments does not partly depend on the strategic 
advantage which that attitude gives him, rather than on 
the soundness or delicacy of his sensibility. We can see 
that on some themes he is better than on others, and that 
he is best when he applies his method to accepted reputa- 
tions, such as those of Ben Jonson or Blake, about which, 
however, fundamental misconceptions have clustered. Ben 
Jonson is congenial to Mr. Eliot as the creator of a world 
which, unlike that of Shakespeare, is not what he calls 
three-dimensional, but which he nevertheless has no diffi- 
culty in presenting to us as a world of eternal intensity. 
Among the worlds which, although two-dimensional, are 
great poetry, and which, because they are mere surfaces 
with no tentacles striking down to our personal passions and 
desires, are apt to be misapprehended by an age that has 
lost the sense of “ pure” art, Mr. Eliot moves with assured 
steps. His whole analysis of the distinction between the 
two kinds of art worlds—an analysis which, more than 
anything else, helps him to suggest the nature of that 
eternal intensity which both share—is work of abiding 
value. We feel this despite some evidence (witness the too 
sophisticated paper on Hamlet) that he is not at home with 
Shakespeare. Again, he succeeds with Blake for kindred 
reasons, and chiefly because Blake is one of the rare English 
examples of the “pure” artist. Blake, unhampered by 
education or social ambitions, “‘ knew what interested him, 
and he therefore presents only the essential, only, in fact, 
what can be presented and need not be explained. And 
because he was not distracted, or frightened, or occupied in 
anything but exact statement, he understood. He was 
naked, and saw man naked, and from the centre of his own 
crystal.” From this angle Mr. Eliot is able to correct a 
number of misapprehensions closely connected with those 
that engage him when dealing with the Elizabethans, and 
within this sphere his work seems to us to deserve the highest 
praise. At the same time closer examination suggests that, 
for all our enjoyment of the wit and distinction of his writing, 
his sphere as a critic has disquieting limitations. 

Everything in the last resort depends on the critic’s 
sensibility, on the sureness with which he recognises, what- 
ever its period, work of eternal intensity when he sees it. 
By all means let us accept Mr. Eliot’s doctrine that salva- 
tion lies in keeping our eye on the poetry and not on the 
poet; but what if we seem to see that his own eye on the 
poetry is sometimes, as it were, a glass eye, an ingenious 
contrivance of mirrors and strings? That need not, 
perhaps, shake our confidence in the doctrine, but it will 
make us think twice before abandoning ourselves altogether 
to the fascination of the exposition. And when we think 
twice we become aware of a curious element of bluff. Take, 
for instance, his analysis of Dante: the scientific apparatus 
is paraded, but in the end nothing convincing emerges, and 
we are left with an uneasy feeling that Mr. Eliot has no 
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objection to mystifying us, that indeed he rather enjoys 
the process. We hardly like to ask whether in such cases 
he is trying to palm off on us some substitute for direct 
apprehension, and whether he has really perceived with 
absolute certainty the difference of intensity between, say, 
Mr. Ezra Pound and Dante or Marlowe; for Mr. Eliot has 
the gift of touching some spring in us—is it intellectual 
snobbery ?—that makes us diffident about putting such 
questions. But, if we do, there is some evidence that he is 
not, in respect of native sensibility, so sure a critic as his 
learning and intelligence at first incline us to believe. 
Certainly, if he is sometimes in the dark, and knows it, he 
is not one of those who frankly invite the reader to grope 
with him; he prefers to rely on the suggestive force of his 
fiat lux. It would be interesting, had we space, to probe the 
reasons for this preference, and to ask what lies behind his 
instinct for the technique of suggestion—an instinct which 
never fails him and which teaches him the value of a hypnotic 
pass at the very opening. His very title is such a pass: 
The Sacred Wood, combined with the quotations before the 
title-page! One of those quotations is from Petronius ; 
the other is : “ I also like to dine on becaficas ”—the rever- 
ential reader has already closed blissful eyes—and perhaps 
opened his modest mouth, ready for the spoon. 


A PATRIOT CONNOISSEUR 


Hugh Lane’s Life and Achievement; With Some Account 
of the Dublin Galleries. By Lapy Grecory. John 
Murray. 18s. 

To many the distinguished portrait Lady Gregory gives 
us of her nephew, Sir Hugh Lane, will recall a period 
in Dublin from 1900 onwards to which, living to-day in 
a city absorbed in its own tragedy, they will look back 
on as a Golden Age. The ferment of the revived Gaelic 
language, the restored access to Irish Bardic history, were 
working in the minds of Irishmen, bringing about new 
ideals in literary expression, hopes and enthusiasms for a 
native school of music, a native art, a native theatre, and 
breaking up old moulds of economic theory and practice. 
Douglas Hyde was bearing the fiery torch of the Gaelic 
League round Ireland, Horace Plunkett was rousing Irish 
farmers to organise for the world’s markets and preparing 
the ground for A®’s gospel of “‘Co-operation and Nationality.” 
George Coffey, delving in Dowth and Newgrange, was 
wresting from the stones of Ireland the history O’Grady 
had stormed in the libraries, and incidentally helping to 
found the Feis Ceoil, or Irish Musical Festival. Miss 
Sarah Purser was imagining beautiful stained glass for 
Trish churches and starting her now famous Tower of 
Glass. Edward Martyn was dreaming alternately of Ibsen 
and of his Palestrina Choir. John Butler Yeats and 
Nathaniel Hone, mobilised by Miss Purser, were exhibiting 
their work as Irish artists. Jack Yeats was incarnating 
ancient Gaelic Sagas in wonder-horses and tramps and 
tinkers more than human. W. B. Yeats was creating a 
new mould in Anglo-Irish verse; AS was coaxing the 
Sidhe in the west of Ireland to sit for their portraits, 
and writing verse on his mountain of transfiguration. 
The dream of an Irish school of actors sprang up in the 
minds of the brothers Fay. W. B. Yeats’ imagination, 
captured by the idea of an Irish drama, created the move- 
ment that afterwards in the Abbey Theatre became 
associated with his name, and to which Lady Gregory 
gave so wholehearted a devotion of her talents and her 
personality, and to which the honour fell of discovering 
the genius of J. M. Synge. George Moore, too, heard in 
London the syren call of Ireland and hurried over, only 
to find that the syren was a saint and resisted his advances. 
Movements in Ireland, that in this hurrying age seem 
almost hoary, were founded, and into them slipped very 
naturally young Hugh Lane, so winning and wayward, 
so unerring in his instinct for beautiful pictures, to catch 
the contagion of that many coloured dream of Ireland and 


soon to be filled with his own dream, around which were 
to be woven his life and achievement—a picture gallery 
that should be a glory to his native country. 

Lady Gregory, with insight and sympathy and that 
skill in characterisation to which her work has accustomed 
us, tells the story of his dream. Her story is personal 
and intimate and not without flashes of her native humour, 
as when her sister’s marriage to an unknown Mr. Lane 
raises the horrible suspicion in the minds of her family 
that he may be the son of an attorney! One of the grand- 
fathers of the writer of this review (the other was an 
attorney) was reported to have been heard congratulating 
himself that lawyers were not admitted to membership in 
his club—the Kildare Street. Ideas about attorneys have 
widened since those days, as Lady Gregory remarks, so 
that it was possible for a Dublin humorist to speak of 
Edward Martyn amid his hostile environment in that same 


Club as “ Daniel in the Lawyers’ Den.” Some of the , 


charm of Lady Gregory’s book lies in her naive admission 
of her own prejudices, owned to with that hearty courage 
which is a part of her forceful personality. She can be 
big in the big things, and tells without rancour of the 
thwarting of Hugh Lane’s desire regarding the Dublin 
Gallery site, realising the provincialism that lingered in 
Irish nationality before the Rising of 1916 began the burning 
of that dross. 

Hugh Lane’s history is the romance of a young lad from 
Ireland who arrived in London without money or position, 
with only his instinct for beauty, an eye and a judgment 
for what was good in painting. An opportunity to go 
into the business of a picture-dealer and to learn some- 
thing of the trade was accepted, and in a few years he 
had captured fortune by his daring reliance on Nature’s 
gift to him. “It would be a poor year in which I could 
not make £10,000,” he said once to his aunt, Lady 
Gregory. He might easily have fallen into some beaten 
track of money-making which would have assured fortune, 
but his will was set to finer ambitions, and the Ireland then 
in the making had laid her spell upon him. He wanted to 
enrich her with masterpieces of modern painting, so that 
his countrymen and women who would study art might 
have before them the best examples, for he realised the 
immense stimulus the artist receives from the study of 
contemporary work. Many of us in Dublin remember 
with delight the exhibition of the Staats-Forbes collection 
of pictures at the Hibernian Academy, brought there by 
Hugh Lane’s effort. It was a revelation. It sowed in 
some of us ideas that even ran beyond painting. 

There are characters that will always be an enigma to 
the crowd because of their disregard of the obvious and 
material good so dear to it, and their pursuit of something 
that is invisible to majorities. The crowd is always of 
the kin of those who cried : “To what end is this waste?” 
when the precious alabaster was broken over the feet of an 
obscure Guest. Unwanted sacrifice is a perpetual tragedy 
of life. The story of the squalid wrangle over the proposed 
site of the Dublin Gallery is akin to such a tragedy. 
Hugh Lane’s very generosity in giving awakened suspicion, 
for he had none of the grasping spirit of the collector. 
Lutyens’ beautiful design for the Gallery on the Metal Bridge 
is reproduced in Lady Gregory’s book, and one realises that 
Hugh Lane desired that site for the reason he so often 
gave for his preference—that it was in the middle of the 
city and that the river bridges are the highways of the 
poor. ‘The curious personal enmity shown Lane at that 
time will make Irish men and women ashamed when the 
whole story is presented to them as it is now by 
Lady Gregory, who makes no railing or accusation. In 
her striking presentation of Lane’s rare personality, Lady 
Gregory makes it very clear that his nature was not 
one to harbour malice, and it is evident from her 
testimony and from that of friends and relatives that it 
was his intention to restore to Dublin the forty pictures 
bequeathed to the National Gallery in London when he 
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was suffering from his disappointment about the Dublin 
Gallery. The codicil to his will, given in facsimile in Lady 
Gregory’s book, signed but not witnessed, should be a 
proof to all honourable men of his desire. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


New Studies of a Great Inheritance: being Lectures on 
the Modern Worth of Some Ancient Writers. By 
R. S. Conway. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


For the reader of Latin classics this is a charming and 
subtle book, for it takes him right away from the pedantries 
of teachers deep in Latin constructions and formal points 
to the lives of the men themselves and their thoughts in 
writing this and that. Why were Horace and Virgil court 

ets? Could they really care for Augustus, an excellent 
ruler with little of the charm of Julius Cesar? What was 
Cicero besides the great orator in full dress, and the com- 
placent philosopher who asked an historian to stretch the 
truth, if need be, in writing up his famous consulship? 
Cicero would have made an excellent journalist, and the 
preservation of his letters has given us piquant comments 
on his public pretensions. In his full-dress manner he seems 
almost like a statesman not unknown to-day, as if he were 
gazing at a statue of himself erected by public subscription. 
But there is another Cicero who is not posing, and who is 
genuine, selfish and somewhat timid. The difference between 
these two sides of his character is admirably worked out 
by Professor Conway in the varying use of “We” and 
“I.” The magniloquent “We” is the saviour of his 
country, the vain author, and the husband sinking into 
indifference to his wife, who does not send his love, but 
wants the basin put right in the bathroom. To Pompey 
he is generally “‘ I,” because he reverenced him as a chosen 
leader, nor does he venture “‘ We” to Cesar, whom he 
disliked, but felt to be a great man. All this is human and 
full of interest, though it may give the reader occasional 
shocks, Brutus, for instance, was not the fine figure that 
Shakespeare has made for us. He was a usurer on a scale 
which would satisfy a London moneylender. 

Virgil, however, is Professor Conway’s main interest in 
this book, and he treats that strangely modern poet with 
satisfying subtlety, while he is not led away by the ingenious 
perversities of up-to-date scholars. We welcome his un- 
shaken belief that the child of the Messianic Eclogue was 
not, unfortunately, a boy, but the Emperor's daughter, 
Julia. He has founded on the brilliant work of Skutsch 
an account of the youth of Virgil, his friend Gallus, and that 
appendix of poems which scholars have cut too hastily out 
of the Virgilian corpus. To discuss the authenticity of 
these poems would require a book. At any rate, as is shown, 
much of their language is amply Virgilian, and those who talk 
of over-decoration should remember the “‘ Venus and Adonis” 
of the young Shakespeare. Shakespeare comes into this 
book as a frequent user of classical reminiscences, but we 
do not think him so deep in Virgil and Horace as Professor 
Conway would make him, though the parallels offered 
are all ingenious and worth consideration. Since Farmer, 
in his pleasant parlour at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
dilated on Shakespeare’s classical attainments, much has 
been said and imagined on both sides, and some solid 
additions to research have been made. Some years of study 
have led the present critic to the conclusion that the classical 
learning of Shakespeare depends largely on the existence 
of translations ; and so he does not suppose that the “ multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine” came out of Horace’s Odes. 

Horace, more than Virgil, with his strange yearning for 
the further shore and faint hopes and hints of another life, 
was the typical poet laureate of the Peace of Augustus ; 
and nothing has given us greater satisfaction than Professor 
Conway's appreciation of his wise and tactful patriotism. 
He flirted—no man, we dare swear, could do it better; 
and so some solemn scholars have supposed that he could 





never be serious. He was serious: he was more; he was 
essentially a gentleman, as Professor Conway points out, 
and if he were alive to-day, he would be scarifying in his 
inimitable style the vulgarity which was the bane of the 
Augustan age and is not unknown in the latest Georgian 
epoch. If patriotism can be taught by examples, the spirit 
of Rome is a thing to remember—the best spirit, we mean, 
for there have been men with a great repute in the world 
who have urged their overmastering idea to the ruin of 
their country. ‘“ Delenda est Carthago” was Cato’s steady 
cry, but it was also, as Professor Conway points out, the 
impulse to “‘ the policy of military imperialism which was 
soon to destroy the freedom of the Roman people them- 
selves,” 


THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY 


Government and Industry. By C. Dewiste Burns. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. 


Now that our captains of industry are, with one accord, 
shouting for the withdrawal of all Government “ inter- 
ference’ with industry, it is useful to be reminded by 
Mr. Delisle Burns of the extent to which British industrial 
organisation is inextricably interwoven between Government 
and private property. Putting aside all the innovations of 
the war period, Mr. Delisle Burns describes, in a series of 
instructive chapters, the variety and extent of the functions 
exercised by the Government Departments and the Local 
Authorities in that production and distribution of com- 
modities for sale which the profit-seeking entrepreneurs 
imagine that they perform unaided. In all sorts of direc- 
tions, agriculture and mining, manufacture and commerce, 
are dependent directly on the State for services which, if 
the Government were really restricted to “* Administrative 
Nihilism,” would have to be performed by direction and 
at the expense of the traders themselves. ‘* The movement 
between Government and industry is mutual, for each is 
approaching the other.” Already it may be said that 
“the organised economic community” is “neither the 
State alone nor the non-governmental organisation of 
industry, but a unique complex of these two.” Very 
suggestive is the descriptive analysis that Mr. Delisle Burns 
supplies of the extent to which the “ business man,” without 
in the least realising the fact, has become dependent on 
the Government for indispensable parts of the organisation 
by means of which his business is, in fact, carried on. 

We shall recognise more and more clearly that, whether 
we like it or not, “ social organisation is actually based 
upon the pursuit of a common good shared by individuals, 
and that, in the economic sphere, this organisation is 
co-ordinated by the economic activities of government.” 
This leads, so far as regards changes in social structure, 
in the direction of “‘functionalism,” rather than of “ region- 
alism.” Mr. Delisle Burns is among the revolters against 
a single dominant sovereignty. He would separate “ law 
and order” from economic administration. Curiously 
enough, he hankers after the recognition of a third sphere, 
like the mystic Rudolf Steiner, in “ culture, or the develop- 
ment of body and mind.” He does not deal in this volume 
with this third sphere, but he expressly reserves it as distinct 
from either the police or economic organisation. Perhaps, 
on further consideration, Mr. Delisle Burns will realise that 
there is no such qualitative distinction between the desire 
for food and the desire for culture ; or between the adminis- 
tration of schools and that of tramways, as to compel the 
institution of a separate legislature, or a separate adminis- 
tration for the one or the other. 

Mr. Delisle Burns ultimately comes down on the side of 
the consumer as necessarily constituting the final authority 
which it is the function of the producers to serve; and on 
the consumers he has something new to say (p. 296) : 


What obscures the meaning of the tendency which has been 
traced in the economic services of the State is a false psychological 
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and economic view of the function ealled consumption. Consuming 
is too passive a term. The economic conception of the activity of 
consumers as simply absorbing services naturally prevents it being 
perceived that the economic community is, in the main, the maker 
of the standard of economic life. . . . Administrative organisation 
of industry cannot, indeed, be based upon the traditional economic 
coneeption of those who “ consume ” or whose activities constitute 
merely “‘demand.” They must be considered as artists, not as 
voracious impersonal appetites, nor even as scientific calculators. 
Consuming goods is a fine art ; it is the creation of a type of life ; 
its social function is not mere absorption for further production 
but creative imagination. It is directive: it is constructive. It 
ranges over possibilities and goes beyond the actual; and for that 
reason consumption in its true sense is a function which must be 
organised in one whole with production. This, however, is ideal, 
for the consumer in modern life is a miserable beast, at best choosing 
between evils, at worst swallowing what is forced upon him, at a 
price named for him, whatever the value of the article may be in 
his own scheme of things. . . . The consumer of economic fiction 
is never satisfied, and therefore the Guild Socialists may be excused 
for forgetting him. In a rational economic organisation of society, 
however, the consumer would be felt to have something to con- 
tribute. His tastes would not be the appetites of a beast. His 
attitude of mind would not be that of a dyspeptic; and the whole 
economic community would be organised, not mainly to produce 
goods but to enjoy them. 
This is, it will be seen, in many respects, an original and 
a suggestive book, which deserves to be read by every 
thinker on political or industrial organisation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Making of a Republic. By Kevin R. O’Sutex. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 5s. 

This short history of the American Revolution is worth reading 
despite the irritation caused by its defects. These defects corsist in 
an amateurishness of style sometimes extreme ; a constant striving 
after the picturesque which makes the book in some respects a mode] 
of how not to write historical literature ; and a quite unintelligible 
treatment of the War of the Revolution in its strategic aspect, which is 
positively maddening even to a casual student of military history. 
Mr. O’Shiel’s technique is not equal to his conception. The conception 
is admirably useful and pertinent. It is to present the story of the 
American Revolution, with special attention to the part played by the 
Irish in the struggle for independence, in such a way that the com- 
parable case of Ireland to-day leaps to the mind’s eye of the reader. 
The author “neither makes nor suggests a single comparison in the 
narrative, preferring to let the striking and obvious parallels speak for 
themselves.” It is a pity that weakness in craftsmanship should mar 
so sound a theme. .The book is written avowedly with the object of 
enlightening and encouraging the author’s countrymen who are engaged 
in making another republic. It may, however, be read with equal 
profit by those Englishmen who are concerned to restrain their rulers 
from again breaking up an Empire. The historical comparison is singu- 
larly complete and exact, from the stage of driving into Republicanism 
a people who were not separatists at the outset, to the stage of confirm- 
ing them in their determination by harrying them with Red Indians 
and Tories—the precursors of the Black and Tans. But one parallel 
with the Irish war to-day is lacking. The British committed many 
excesses in America, but they did not shoot prisoners taken under 
arms. It has remained for Mr. Lloyd George to go one better than 
Lord North. 


Miscellaneous Essays. Edited by A. Hamitron 
THompson. 6s. The Adventures of Ulysses. Edited by Ernest 
A. GARDNER. 4s. Cambridge University Press. 

These are both school-books in the “ Pitt Press’ series, and both 
capitally done. The essays of Lamb can hardly be relished, we think, 
by young people as they are by those with an adult taste for humour 
and humanity, and we hope the learning of notes will not spoil that 
later perusal. Mr. Thompson has covered the ground well, and chosen 
some excellent essays, especially that on the Tragedies of Shakespeare. 
It is rather futile to refer young folks to an Italian book, and the note 
on lacrimae rerum is dull and inadequate. ‘‘The Adventures of 
Ulysses ” is the very thing for boys who will take up Homer later. It 
is derived from Chapman rather than the Greek, and preserves an odd 
piece of Elizabethan astrology in the account of the last meal of the 
suitors, ‘‘ There reigned not a bitterer banquet planet in all heaven. . .”’ 
It is strange that Lamb omitted the episode of the dog Argus, All 
good teachers will supply it. 


Charles Lamb: 


Savitri and Other Women. By Manrsorie Srracury. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 
Women are the heroines of these romantic short stories, collected from 
India, Brittany, Bosnia, Russia, Portugal, Serbia, Scotland and Ireland. 
‘When one loves truly one does not consider whether a return will 


be made or the desire gratified, but follows where the heart leads,”’ 





says Savitri, an Indian Princess preaching austerities and leading 
holy life in a wood, uader flowering trees, “‘ through whose crimson 
branches blue-and-green peacocks fiew.” 

“* Return home in peace ; Heaven has forgiven you and I forgive you, 
too,” says St. Iria of Brittany to the knight who has pierced her to the 
heart and blinded her. 

** What would you do for love of me ?” asked Gudrun of his love, 
‘* Ash,” of pagan Brittany, who answered, ‘“ Anything that would 
make you happy ; and if you loved me no more but desired some other 
woman I would make you happy in that, too, that you might sleep 
sweetly with her.” 

These legends are not meant for students of folklore ; they are taken 
from translations and freely altered and adapted, and Miss Strachey 
has told her tales most poetically. She charms us with descriptions of 
fairy-tale towers and castles ; of woods, boots of green morocco, gold 
goblets, and splendour of raiment, and also of homespun, and rye 
bread, and running water. But the story of the “ Building of Skadar,” 
a Serbian tale of a woman walled up and buried alive in a castle, is so 
harsh that it comes in this book asa shock, Itis a “ Grand Guignol” 
of ancient Serbia. The book is the most delightful collection of stories 
from many lands that has been published for a long time. 
The Lands of Silence. By Sir CLements R. Markuam. Cambridge 

University Press. 45s. 

The death of Sir Clements Markham in 1916 left his book on Arctic 
and Antarctic exploration almost but not quite complete. Its com- 
pletion and publication are due to the work of Dr. F. H. Guillemard, 
who filled in the outline which the author had left of the recent expe- 
ditions of Shackleton and Amundsen. The book covers a remarkably 
wide field, and while it is obviously impossible that the author should 
describe the various exploring expeditions in anything like the detail 
to be found in recent works of Arctic and Antarctic travel, he has 
brought together in one volume the history of the exploration of these 
regions from earliest times, beginning with the voyage of Pytheas 
(about 330 8.c.) who, although he sailed no farther north than the 
Orkneys, received there the first tidings of a region of frozen ocean 
where in the summer there was no night and in the winter no day. 
And from 330 s.c. he carries the story up to 1910 a.p. The book is 
well illustrated both with woodcuts and photographs and with maps 
showing the progressive discoveries of the various explorers. It also 
contains a chronological table of explorations, a very full bibliography, 
and an index. 


Problems of a New World. By J. A. Hornson. Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 

In writing this book Mr. Hobson has evidently attempted to get the 
world-war into focus in the picture of general social-evolutionary 
tendencies. He uses the metaphor of “ rapids ” for the plunge taken 
by Europe in 1914, and his aim is to show how inevitably we were 
approaching those rapids before the outbreak of war which took so 
many people by surprise ; also to give some indication of the direction 
of the stream at the foot of the rapids. In this latter attempt some may 
think Mr. Hobson a little premature. We have as yet hardly issued 
from the seething cauldron at the foot of the rapids. Yet, if we are 
to attempt intelligent navigation—instead of waiting on the occasion 
like our present helmsman—we must sooner or later tackle the problems 
which Mr. Hobson presents. His book is certainly stimulating, and 
perhaps his most challenging contention is that human nature can and 
dloes change. 

The Trade and Administration of China. By H. B. Morse. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 25s. Third revised edition. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1908, since when events 
have moved rapidly in China. In the coming decade in all probability 
they will move even more rapidly. Yet a knowledge of the internal 
affairs of China at the beginning of the twentieth century is well worth 
acquiring as a basis for the estimation of subsequent change. Even in 
small matters China is wonderfully removed from the standards of 
Western civilisation. Imagine a country where no common unit of 
length exists! ‘At Shanghai the official land foot is 12.1 inches, but 
the foot in ordinary use for land transfers is 13.5 inches. At Shiuhing 
carpenters use a foot of 14 inches, but masons working on the same 
building use a foot of 13.6 inches, and flooring tiles are made by a foot 
of 11.1 inches.” 

The Great Kinship: an Anthology of Humanitarian Poetry. Edited 
by Bertram Luoyp. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

All reviewers tend to open anthologies with suspicion in their hearts. 
They glance through and ungratefully note, not the gems which the 
editor has collected, but his inevitable omissions. Mr. Lloyd, in the 
present instance, has gathered together poems about animals, starting 
in the seventeenth century with Andrew Marvell and ending with some 
of our war poets. Many known poems and some too little known are 
here. On the whole it is a carefully-chosen and representative selection, 
for those to whom the initial classification appeals. But, as usual, 
it is an omission that first strikes us. Of what use is an anthology 
of animal poetry that does not include the “ Song of the Dog Quoodle 
about the noselessness of man_? 
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The Tobacco that 
inspired’ Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. : 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 

Also in the famous —_ 


Cartridges which fila 
a instantly with every 
of tobacco standing up 


MIXTUR E right in bow! for purtont 


drawing and burning. 
CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, 8&.C, 
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| PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 








IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for clothes 
better than a private valet could We wil 
suits ~—— cai keep. thera and 


b aman 
Contract” Booklet and detailed for Vale 


Achille Serre t: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, &. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. iat 
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hygienic conditions. Try these 


GOOD BISCUITS 


for regular daily use in place of bread and mark the improve- 
ment in your health. They are free from the irritating 
chemical adulterants, including soda and salt, so common 
in other biscuits. 


“PR.” WHEATMEAL.—A plain biscuit suited to those 
possessing fairly good teeth. 9d, per packet. 


“PR.” CRISPIT.—Containing wholemeal and nut meal ; 
crisp, but easy to masticate. A very sustaining and 
palatable food. 1s. per packet. And 


“P.R.” OLIVER.—Shorter and very easy to masticate. A 
great favourite with children, for whom there is nothing 
better in the form of a dry cereal product that encourages 
the very desirable habit of chewing. 6d. per packet. 


The above biscuits are also put up in special damp- 
preof bexes for family use at reduced prices, 


~ SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. —We send a Sample Box . 
containing specimens of the most popular kinds of 


P.R.” Biscuits with full particulars of our 1 6 
_ her food products post peid for | | 


‘P.R.’ FOODS Co., Ltd. 


Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
\] 


THE WALLACE 


46 Tottenham Lane, 
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The Most Delicious of All 


biscuits are the products of the Wallace “ 
contain all the nutriment of the best caies “4 its most digestible 
form and are made from the purest ingredients under ideal 


’ Foods Co. They 
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A Peaceful Service which is 
ALWAYS AT WAR 


with the Elements for Men’s Lives and has saved over 


58,000. 


HELP US TO SAVE 
Those in Peril on the Sea! 


Who knows but that Your Friend may be among them 
one day! No subsidy from the State. 
Please send your donation to-day, and remember the 
Life- Boats in ‘your Will. 





LORD HARROW BY, 
Treasurer. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 




















“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 





See the name “CADBURY ’”’ on every piece 
of Chocolate. 
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THE CITY 
W HILK, perhaps, on the whole there isa slightly more 


hopeful tone, business has been very slack during 

the last few days. Issues of debentures by 
industrial firms to relieve their financial embarrassments 
are still being made, and in some cases, as, for instance, the 
Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber and Produce Estates, Limited, 
and S. Smith and Sons (Motor Accessories), Limited, they 
are being offered only to shareholders; but the big issues 
are being offered to the general public, as in the case of 
Lever Brothers, Limited, which is offering £4,000,000 of 
7 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at £92 10s. per 
£100. The debenture stock is to be redeemed by an annual 
sinking fund of 2 per cent., beginning in 1925 and terminating 
in 1941, the sinking fund being devoted to purchases of the 
stock in the market while the price is under par, and to 
drawings at par when the price is in excess thereof. Lever 
Brothers is expanding too fast, but the debentures, even if 
the total authorised amount of £15,000,000 comes to be 
issued, should be safe enough; and, together with the 
Dunlop Rubber Company’s 8 me cent. debentures, Lever 
Brothers debentures will probably be for some years to come 
the premier high yielding industrial debentures quoted, for 
the amount of each issue is so large as to insure an active 


market. 
# * * 


The following extract from last Saturday’s Finanier is 
not without interest, in view of the decontrol of coal and the 
conflict that is in progress in that industry. Outsiders 
must, of course, agree that it would be more politic to wait 
until wages were reduced and the public had become accus- 
tomed to the resumption of free trade within the coal 
industry, before raising the price of coal : 


The surprise in the Midland coal trades is the decision of Derby- 
shite and Nottinghamshire coalowners to raise pithead prices of 
all qualities of coal 5s. per ton, except slacks, which already have 

reduced 5s. and 7s. per ton. The proposal is that the new 
prices shall operate when financial control of the coal industry ends. 

Merchants and consumers are up in arms against the decision, 
which is considered to be impolitic in the present temper of Labour 
and the coal situation generally. So far Yorkshire owners have 
arrived at no decision in respect of prices. 


* * * 


The Railway Investment Company, Limited, is a company 
which was formed in 1881 to make investments in certain 
British railway ordinary stocks, on the plan of issuing 
against such investments preference capital ranking on the 
income of the year for dividends up to 4 per cent., an equal 
amount of deferred capital to be entitled to all income over 
such 4 per cent. The issued capital is £1,700,000 of the 
preference stock and £1,700,000 of the deferred stock, 

ainst which the company holds £375,000 London and 

orth-Western ordinary stock, £375,000 North-Eastern 
ordinary stock, £400,000 Midland preferred converted 
ordinary stock, £400,000 Midland deferred converted ordin- 
ary stock, £186,000 Glasgow and South-Western preferred 
converted ordinary stock, and £186,000 Glasgow and South- 
Western deferred converted ordinary stock. Never, I 
imagine, have the directors of a company had to perform 
less work than the board of this company, for the invest- 
ments have not been changed, and its business therefore 
would consist of receiving dividends in about nine or ten 
large amounts annually and sending out dividend warrants 
to its own shareholders. At the ordinary general meeting, 
which was held a week or two ago, the chairman and founder 
of the company, Mr. Nathaniel Spens, quoted from the 
prospectus issued in 1881, which stated the prices of the 
railway stocks they proposed to purchase. These were, 
per £100 of stock, as follows, the figures in brackets repre- 
senting present prices: London and North-Western re 71 
(£69), North-Eastern £172 (£67), Midland £142 (allowing 
for divided stock, £70), Glasgow and South-Western £122 
(£45). So far as income is concerned the company has lived 


up to its prospectus estimates during its forty years of 
existence, for in addition to the 4 per cent. on its preference 
stock, it reckoned on paying 1} per cent. on the deferred, 
whereas, during the last two years, it has paid 1} thereon ; 
but not —_ has the purchasing power of this income fallen 
very consi: 


erably, but the capital value of the company’s 





stocks has necessarily followed the decline in the value of 
the home railway stocks held, and its 4 per cent. preference 
stock, which in 1881 it valued at £95 per £100, is now in the 
neighbourhood of £38 10s., whilst its deferred stock, which 
ten years ago was quoted at £19 15s. per £100, now stands 


at about £11. 
x * % 


The founders of this company have evidently not backed 
the right horse, but their faith remains unchanged, and is 
governed by the capacity of seeing brilliant sunshine on 
foggy days, otherwise how can one possibly account for the 
following excerpt from the chairman’s speech—the italics 
are mine : 


Their dividends were less than they might have got because 
the intention was that railway share capital was not to be interfered 
with in any way unless the companies were paying 10 per cent, 
on their capital, and we always fell short of getting or exceedi 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on the capital. The result of that was 
that the railways did their very best to maintain all those who served 
them in the most favourable conditions of employment ; and they did 
their best to be reasonable to those whom they served, by making their 
charges as moderate and reasonable as they possibly could. So the 
railways carried on for the long period for which I have known them 
—and I have known them for over forty years—with a limited 
amount of varying success, but on the whole with, I think, a record 
of service to the public, and of being good masters to their servants, 
and of securing for their shareholders, what, in the circumstances, 
was recognised on the whole by the shareholders as being only 
moderate terms. 


Mr. W. J. Stevens, another director, and a well-known 
writer in the financial press on railways, made the following 
observations : 


I cordially agree with the chairman that it is inconceivable that 
an industry like ours, which has always treated its men and the 
public so favourably, should receive less than justice. Standardisa- 
tion of wages was introduced by the Government on a perfectly 
legitimate plea that, as a Government, they could not a different 
rate of wage in one part of the country from the rate which they were 
paying in another. But those admissions only show their responsi- 
bility to return the railways to us unimpaired in any revenue-earning 
capacity. And if that is done, then justice will be done, and in 
no other way. 


. It will be observed that this gentleman admits that the 
Government should pay standard wages throughout the 
country; this is a cogent argument in favour of State 
ownership of industries like railways and coal mines, but 
it will be noticed that that is not what is meant by the 
phrase “ then justice will be done.” 


* aa * 


This is not exactly a time when one would expect to find 
optimism expressed as to the value of the German mark 
improving and German Government loans going up in price, 
but the following extract from the circular of a well-known 
provincial stock and share broker shows that some people 
are of this opinion, an opinion which I do not share : 


Many intelligent investors know little about foreign bonds and 
rates of exchange. 

We recommend to your notice German Imperial 3 per cent. bonds, 
their best Government security. 

These bearer bonds are a portion of the issues made between the 
years 1882 and 1903. ' 

They are like a bank note, but they have coupons attached which 
you cut off each half-year and collect through your bank, or if you 
take our advice you will let those coupons accumulate for four years, 
because each coupon is valid for that period and in the meantime 
the rate of exchange may improve, or you may be going to Berlin 
one day, and these coupons will pay your expenses. 

There is no name on a bearer bond (as with a Bank of England 
note), whoever holds them is supposed to be the owner of them. 

Up to the present Germany has paid interest on her loans, and 
unless something very unforeseen happens, she will always continue 
to pay such interest. : 

fore the War the mark was worth here about 20 to the £ — 
approximately it was worth a shilling—to-day that mark is wort 
ee a penny, say 240 marks to the £ instead of 20 marks. 

This state of affairs cannot last for ever, and if you buy to-day 
for £7 a German 3 per cent. bond of 2,000 marks (pre- War equivalent 
£100), you are at a very small outlay buying an option on Germanys 
financial recovery. ‘ 

If, as we anticipate, you sell these bonds at a substantial profit 
within the next few years, the gain will represent your portion of 
the indemnity in a very tangible form, and you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that some industrious Germans have been working 
for your benefit. 

The coupons are attached payable either April and October, or 
July and January—some of the bonds are of one sort and some are 
of the other sort, but they are all of equal value. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 
BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or intereste. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





—_—___ 








OOKS.—Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The 

Western Front, 100 illus., 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 

Sls. 6d., for 5s., 1915 ; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 

6 vols., profusely illus., copy. morocco, £6 6s. ; in’s Works, best edit., 

30 £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; Ingpen's Shelley in 

8s. 6d.; Retrospective Review, 16 vols., £3 10s. 1 28; Barrie's 

Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; illus. by 

edit. de luxe, 30s. ; i. *s John Webster and the Elizabethan 

6d. ; 8 by, 1896, The Martians, 1898, 10s. 6d. each ; 
8 


Maurier Fisteses, 1608, 2 vols, 308.; Randolph Caldecott ry -- yy 3 
it ae, Out Shas n by Oe Old TEngiiole Glnesen folio bo oe. § goott's es 
= 7 3 ‘and the Twilight of the Gods 


Tracers _ =< vols., Pub. C., £4 4. + Eliot's Kovels, 21 vols., 
: If want a book find it 


ii 
E 
i 
f 


Street, . WANTED.— 
Vv FE eee ee ees Coo 
oy 5 Beowts Lema ty 1701; Life ofa soectemen, 18 


Burton's .; Chapman’ 8 ; Des Remedies, 3 vols., 
1871; Dodsley's Old Plays, 18 vols. 1875 ; ef -PRy ty FR 





ge eet by Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., £7 10s.; Punch, 141 

vols., 1841-1911, £25 ; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., £18 6s.; Litch 

field’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of A |, 308. ; ecott’ . 

16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s.; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols.. 
10s. ., 358.; Historian's Hist. of the 


30 £25; Brangwyn’s Book of Sls. 6d. ‘Catalogues free. Write 
us for book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Bereet, ‘Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Libraries or smaller collections 
purchased for prompt cash. 








ion. Purchased August, 1920. Driven only 700 miles. 
Lucas Dynamo lighting set. Cowey speedometer. Klaxon horn. Easting 
side-car, wind screen. Whole outfit practically new. Engine well-tuned and much 
better than new. Cost £223. Will accept 160 guineas (inclusive of new licence) for 
prompt sale. A genuine bargain. Any trial welcomed.—Box 642, New StTaTEsMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. 10s. 6d. net (postage 7d.), from 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and through 

——-. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by post, or for 
syllabus of 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT 
Address Mr. Cuarirs Srymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 








ANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT has 
Same a Residents.—Write to the Warden, 89 Barking Road, Canning 
own, E. 16. 


MALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW, with every labour-saving 
device. Ideal position, country and sea. Well-stocked vegetable garden.— 
A. E. Davirs, The Outlook, Herne Bay. 











AMPING in the Sussex Weald. Sites for campers’ own tents, or 
tents on hire, on 96-acre estate. Meadows, woods, commons. Army but 
accommodation if required. Suitable for Artists, Nature-Students, Girl Guides, 

Camp Firers, &c.—For further particulars and terms apply C. H. Nicuouts, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


DEVON NEAR BRIXHAM.—Furnished Cottage to Let for one 
* year or longer, from end of May. Five rooms besides kitchen and bathroom 
Town water and drainage. Lovely sea views. 2 gns. per week.—Apply 

A. H. Castie, Shafto House, Rugby. 


CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, NEw 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired,—A, Bax, M,I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 

ASCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


ROS. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

















Gas stoves.—Miss 





EXCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10 x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling rod sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of , details of which will be 
_ on application to the Advertisement Manager, THR NEW 
ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


RANCIS EDWARDS, BookseE.ter, 


83a Hicu St., MARYLEBONE, Lonpon, W. 1. 


ATALOGUE of Books and EncRAvINGs 
RELATING TO LonDoN—Sent post free on application. 








If you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 


If you under-insure mth loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 

| PROTECT YOUR eg effecti 
| a LIFE POLICY and a FI POLIC 


WITH THE 
PRUBERTIAL ACSUNEEES COMPANY, LTS. 











THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). ; 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Eso., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: MISS B. S PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London ; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is 
awarded. Fees.—Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in April. Ri 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hempstead, N.W. 3. 





EYVERY™MAN THEATRE Hamp. 72%. 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Seats Bookable 8/6, 5/9 and 3/-, including tax. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Sat. and Mon. (no performance Mar. 25 and 26) at 2.30. 
“How He Lied to Her Husband,"' ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets," 
“ Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet," 











A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation, To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. now 
veady, price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 





The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great: Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL _ _ ADVERTISEMENTS, 





FE APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s, per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced, 








All communications should be addressed THz MANAGER, 
New SYATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 


St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 








parge of the school: 

Bearaicz M. Baxer, B.A. (London) ewry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris, 

RETARY, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


. ] ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gust. Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
schoc! alietes 0 Cest-clace MOI Tw EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls i118. Particularly suitable i,t elder girls who 

wish to study Muse, Ar ‘Arts, Crafts in all branches, Deama. Margaret a peste Dancing. 

s. Preparation tude 
Boys 9 to 18 rye er Grange Cottage Matrcalaton aad ond Mrs, 
ie Manville. M a neip Ty SS feos, 150 guineas onl: I Individual 
. le Ss ju: 
music lessons, riding a ex ‘ — 
Principals : ie Misses Manvitze and Mrs. C. H. Nicnotts. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S ’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Sgetoase of the Huddersfield High School. aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and Hand tof every descriptidn ; to increase resource and initiative by 
pF such as ‘oa Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
usic or Art. Fees — of Eufhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and = 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrar 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
in its own grounds as of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
aman this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 vers. and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
con Pies per as per a — prospectus mm my SECRETARY. 
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SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON SOLE OSE; 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., FRSA, F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior ‘Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


ASSISTANT WANTED (with a view be. partnership) for private 
Montessori School. Experience and sympathy with experimental work 
necessary.—Apply Principat, Nursery Scheol. TSerectly, Staffs. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T®STIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short. 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

a er TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
tral 1565 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. '—Mrs. BROOKER. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 




















> a AND DUPLICATING .of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. —Miss Nancy McFartanz, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 

House built for the purpose in health and b iful situation. Aim of 

as individuals and as memben of the general 

study ; epecial attention to health and physical ent. 

et gs ae Full Domestic course oe ponies pages and 
Principals: Miss THropora Crarx and Miss K. M. Ettis. 


HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





ay 





ors 


any, Miss Ricwarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


) grt TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and _ accurately 
copied M terms. Nine years’ seuey typing experience.—Miss 
Hivprrcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 


RANSLATIONS, Typing = ae work undertaken by 


highly skilled gentlewoman. Own ty er, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
Address Mrs. Cuzgsman, 19 Abingdon 1 Bldgs. Boundary Street, London, E. 2. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 7 
IDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MOonTEssoRI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EvuRHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE Principat, Miss Micprep STFELr. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T.  Guonen’, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 

‘educational sal ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross.is 

pam orf vel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars. 
ly to the 1 PRINncIPAL. 


O PARENTS.—Lady, with small Montessori School, is able to 
take 2 or3 little children to live in her home in the country, and to give special 
care to child whose parents are abroad.—Apply Box 643, New 

Sratksman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Galery TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of ‘Raucation), 
o! jucat 

PREPARATION, PHRORBTICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
education and ex: 


students, according to previous perience. 
wipely ‘for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 




















NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisn Epuca- 
TionaL Gymnastics, Mepicat Gymnastics and Massacre, Dancina in all its 

branches, = hy ee Anatomy, Hycrenr, &c. Three years’ course. For 


prospectus apply 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
a: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
of Education, apply to the Principal, Mics LAWRENCE. 


E4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encinerrine for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from REGisTrar. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human e i iple—di y of the respiratory 


of the Cranial Sinuses. ry tf ye oe to open-air 
Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
voice full and the walk buoyant. N’ without 




















asal congestion specially 
improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park 


Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W., 1. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
April ll. ITALY. Holiday tour to Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 
24 days. @ gns. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Granada, Madrid, Algeciras. etc,, etc. 


5 weeks. 125 gns. 
June 2 LAKES. Italian and Swiss. 21 days. 49 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Biswor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(uci Sin 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.F Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 


very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs, 
on application.— Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Waarron, Acting Secretary, 


LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
wee iy sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
t to the Principat Evpon Literary Service, CowFroip, Sussex, 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Artuur Stocxwett, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unesseatial. New authors wanted. 




















Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- | 
larly requested to write early in 
| the week. Notice of any such change | 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t with. suc | 
| communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great | 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.-C. 2. | 
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